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General Lawton’s Death on the Battle-field, Drawn by an Eye-witness—See Double-page. The Kentucky 
Excitement. Alleyne Ireland on the Boer War. 
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Assassination in American Politics. 


6 6 HE life of every potentate is in the keeping 
of the most vulgar murderer,” said George 
III., ‘‘ who is willing to give up his own” 


Happily the assassination of high political 
personages has been comparatively rare in American his 
tory. The Goebel case, however, was not the first instance 
in which the removal of an American public officer by vio- 
lence was accomplished, or attempted. 

When Richard Lawrence, with hostile intent, snapped 
two pistols at President Jackson, in 1835, Jackson charged 
the act to the instigation of his po'iticalenemies. Although 
the partisan spirit was more intense and vindictive in those 
‘*good old days” than it has been in the past quarter of a 
century, the American people were not impressed with that 
accusation, and when Lawrence was shown to be partially 
insane and was locked up in an asylum they thought that 
the life of an American President was in no peril from an 
assassin. This assumption, however, was to have a bloody 
refutation in the cases of Lincoln and Garfield inthe coming 
years. P 
Still, considering the bitterness in which political con 
tests are often waged in the United States, assassinations 
Thomas H_ Benton 
intimated that there was a plot among some of the Calhoun 
Southern politicians to kill him, and appeared to think that 
Senator Foote, of Mississippi, with whom he had an en 


of high public officials are notably few. 


counter in Congress, was implicated in it. There is no 
doubt that the plotters who assassinated Lincoln in 1865 
intended to kill every member of his Cabinet, and Secre- 
tary Seward and his son were actually attacked in their 
own house by the conspirators. Senator Sumner’s death 
in 1874 was from the effects of the murderous attack on 
him by Congressman Preston 8. Brooks, of South Caro- 
lina, in 1556, though the assailant himself died many years 
before the assailed 

In no other country having representative institutions 
was politics so full of moral dynamite as it was in South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
two or three other of the ex-Confederate States during the 
reconstruction period of 1865-77, yet the killing of public 
officers was notably rare. Kentucky, which was not one 
of the Confederate States, has been a ‘‘ dark and bloody 
ground ’ from the days of Daniel Boone to those of the 
present feudists in Clay and the other mountain counties, 
yet Goebel was the first man in exalted political station 
who met death by violence in that State. 

There are at least two reasons for the comparative im 
munity of high public officers in this country from peril of 
death by violence—the fact that their public service, in any 
case, is short, and-.that at the end of it the opposing faction 
or party has a chance to nominate or to elect an aspirant of 
its own ; the knowledge that the murder of a public officer 
has a tendency to injure the cause of the element which 
would be popularly supposed to desire his removal, whether 
that element had a hand in the deed or not. The latter 
truth was pointed out impressively by a celebrated British 
statesman, in speaking of the murder of Lincoln. ‘‘ Assas- 
sination,” said Disraeli, in 1865, ‘* has never changed the 
history of the world.” 


The Union of the Churches. 


In a recent address Justice Brewer, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, expressed the belief that the coming century would 
witness a great drawing together of the Christian churches, a 
great advancement in liberality and toleration among the vari- 
ous religious sects. Minor differences in creed and doctrine, he 
thought, would receive less emphasis and life and conduct would 
receive more. Many facts and recent events in the religious 
world go to support this happy and hopeful view. 

The great religious denominations are much nearer together 
now than they were twenty-five years ago, and the breaking 
down of the spirit of separatism and sectarian rivalry is pro- 
ceeding with ever-accelerated speed. The greatest and noblest 
men, the leading minds in all the religious sects, including the 
Protestants. Jews, and Roman Catholics, are recognizing the 
fact that the only wise and effective method of promoting 
righteousness throughout the world is through the largest pos- 
sible measure of solidarity among existing forces. working to 

ia other words, that strength lies through union and 
< ind .on, 

Events having a direct and large relation to this union move- 

nent are the proposed National Federation of Churches recently 
: New York, and also the organization of a Conference 
in New York State, the latter numbering among its 


planned i 
of Religi« 


promoters men as widely divergent on some points of doctrine as 
Unitarians, Universalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Jews. 
These men are not proposing to abandon or to compromise the 
distinctive tenets of their various churches, but they do pro- 
pose to join hands along the many lives of religious, humani- 
tarian, and philanthropic effort in whicb all are cordially agreed 

Nothing more hopeful appears on the horizon for the coming 
century than this growth of a more kindly and fraternal feeling 
among the members of the religious sects. It would have never 
been otherwise had men practiced what they have preached, for 
the essence of true religion is love and charity 


Our Special Contributors. 


We publish in this issue a very interesting and instructive 
article by one of the best-known English writers on the South 
African war, Alleyne Lreland, author of *‘ Tropical Coloniza 
tion,” *‘ The Anglo-Boer Conflict,” and other notable books 
Mr. Ireland discusses the question, ‘‘ Ought the United States 
to desire Boer success ¢” and he naturally gives the English side 
of the case 


greater conciseness, force, and perspicuity. 


Our readers could not have it set before them with 
This is the first of 
a series of contributed articles by some of the leading thinkers 
and writers of our time which LESLIE£’s WEEKLY is to publish. 
Others to follow shortly will include: *‘ The Monroe Doctrine 
and Our Navy,” by Captain A. T. Mahan; * The Hill of Wan 
Siang,” a plea for an open door in China. by the Hon. Frederick 
W. Seward ; ‘Shall We Become a Maritime Power ?”’ by the 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, United States Commissioner of 
Navigation ; ‘‘ The New Century’s Controlling Influences,” by 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of the Western Reserve U ni- 
versity; ‘‘ The New Century’s Manly Woman,” by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 


After Taps. 


THOUGH the flag is wrapped about him, 
And the fight goes on without him, 
Still a slogan in the battle 
O’er the Maxim’s roar and rattle 
Sounds his name 
With his soldiers bronzed and battered, 
In their khaki blouses tattered, 
Where the yellow plumes are flaring, 
Still bis spirit, bold and daring, 
tides the same. 


Lead away the steed that bore him 
When the foeman fled before him. 
Now the last good-night has sounded 
And bis earthly camp is bounded 
By the mould. 

When his crimson sash has faded, 
And the rust 
Like a bright immortal story 


his sword has raided, 


Lawton’s death and Lawton’s glory 
Will be told. MINNA IRVING 


The Submerged Man. 


THAT eminent philanthropist and sometimes pbilosopher, 
Andrew Carnegie, in a recent address, cast in a charitable vein, 
commended poverty as ‘‘a blessed heritage,” but added ‘it is 
bad policy to aid the submerged man. Give your help to the 
man who is fighting with his head above water.” 

It is all very well to dismiss the submerged man in this cav- 
alier fashion, but can he be thus dismissed ? Itis the submerged 
man, the one whose head has gone under the water, whose moral 
life seems not worth saving, who is the greatest menace, after 
all, to the welfare and happiness of the community of which he 
forms a part It makes little 
difference to him whether he sleeps in the poor-house or the pris- 
The instincts of life, however, are just as strong in him as 


He isreckless, desperate, hopeless. 


on. 
in any one else, and in the struggle for self-preservation he re 

sorts to theft, to robbery, or even to murder. For he is the sub- 
merged man, utterly bad, whom Mr. Carnegie and other men of 
superficial thought dispose of summarily as irreclaimable, fore- 
doomed to destruction, and sealed with the sign of damnation. 

But it is the submerged man who is mainly responsible for 
the enormous cost of our police and prison establishments, our 
poor-houses, and for a good many of our orphan and lunatic asy- 
lums. The bill which the thrifty tax-payer pays because this 
submerged man exists is reckoned in the city of New York alone, 
every year, at not far from $20,000,000, and some estimate at 
$50,000,000. The aggregate in the United States is estimated at 
a billion dollars per annum, and yet Mr. Carnegie, amid the 
palatial surroundings of his study, says it is bad policy to help 
the submerged man. 

Perhaps one of the most desperate types of lost humanity 
which can be found in such great cities as London and New 
York is the miserable creature who patronizes the lowest of the 
cheap and disreputable lodging-houses. . We do not refer to the 
numerous respectable institutions of this kind to which the de- 
serving poor resort, but to the notorious nesting-places of crime 
and disease which are constantly kept under surveillance by the 
police of our great cities. Wretched as these institutions are, 
they have been greatly improved since they have been placed 
under proper control and management, and the splendid exam- 
ple of that broad-minded, uoble philanthropist and financier, D. 
©. Mills, of New York, in erecting clean and commodious 
hotels for cheap lodgers, has spurred the managers of the most 
miserable lodging-places in the disreputable quarter to aspire 
to better things. Mr Mills’s hotels, of course, are not intended 
for the submerged man as he is, but they are open to the sub- 
merged man as he may be, under proper saving influences, and 
these cease to exercise their power, we are told, only: when 
breath leaves the human body. It is among the submerged in 
the slums of our cities that the Salvation Army, the city mis- 
sionaries, the clergy, and gentle-hearted men and women of all 
denominations, are reaching out the hand of succor and preach 
ing the story of regeneration. They believe that the only sub- 
merged man who is beyond reach is he upon whom the hand of 
death has placed its welcome visitation. 


Mr. Carnegie began his active life as a telegraph-operator 
Fortunately, his instincts were good, his ambition honorable. 
his industry tireless, his health vigorous, and success came ty 
him in large measure, as it comes, in such a land as ours. tp 
every one who has such a blessed heritage. But suppose his ep 
vironment and the hereditary influences which impressed t |\ejp 
seal upon him from birth bad tended to diminish and per ips 
ultimately to obliterate his high moral sense, and that Andrew 
Carnegie’s head bad sunk beneath the waters which so pitif:]|, 
engulf the submerged man. What would he have though; of 
the philanthropist on the river bank, who, gazing at the hand 
of the submerged reaching desperately out of the water nq 
clutching in vain at some means of rescue, would fold his arms 
and turn his back with the declaration that ‘it is bad polic~ to 
aid the submerged man ?”’ 

Of all the pitiful creatures whom Providence, in its inser) ita 
ble wisdom has permitted to curse the earth, the submer seq 
man presents the saddest as well as the most revolting pict: re 
Lost he may be, but lost he was centuries ago, when the ¢g eat 
Teacher of mankind appeared to heal the sick, to restore [he 
blind, to raise the dead, and, first of all, to save him who yas 
lost. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir is said that one of the sights of the Paris Exposition wi | be 
a building devoted to the *‘horrors of war.” M.de Block. the 
Russian anti-war writer, will supply the pictures and other ex 
hibits. He will hardly need to go farther than the battle-fi lds 
of South Africa to collect all the horrors that the world wil] 
care to see. Asan object-lesson in the interests of peace and 
arbitration this exhibition may serve a good purpose, but the 
trouble will be that the people who need the lesson most will 
not be there toview it. The war-making editors and politic:ans 
would probably avoid that feature of the show even if they 
could spare the time to visit Paris. 


That small and select band of persons who employ tieir 
time in demonstrating that everything in America is goin to 
the ‘‘demnition bow-wows” because of the Philippine war, or 
the growth of trusts, or the decline of church attendance, or for 
some other equally alarming condition, will not be encouraced 
in their cheerful business by the facts, which show that the num 
ber of suicides aud lynchings in tbe United States during 1%), 
and the total of embezzlements, were much less than in the pre 
vious year, whereas the amounts deposited in savings - banks 
and ‘he total gifts to churches, charities, and philanthropies wer 
much greater. The embezzlemeuts for 1899 amounted to $2,218, 
373, a sum over three millions less than the total for 1898, and 
the smallest on record for twenty years. On the other hand, the 
amounts donated or bequeathed for philanthropic and educa 
tional purposes last year made a grand total of $79,278,086, a 
sum exceeding that of 1898 by $55,733,000. 
for purely charitable purposes amounted to $9,104,664, over 
$2,000,000 more than the English total in the same period. The 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain was right when he said in a speech 
the other day that in the matter of public beneficence the Amer 
icans were far in the lead of any other people. It is certain that a 
country where such noble deeds are done must be yet some dis 
tance this side of the pit of ruin and extinction. 


The money given 


The recent consolidation of the Pullman and Waguer palace- 
car companies—or, rather, the absorption of the latter by the 


Sen : . 
former—has led to a very discreditable performance by the 


Legislature at Albany. In order to permit the Pullman Com- 
pany, a foreign corporation, to properly conduct its dining-car 
and buffet service, it was found necessary to pass a bill permit- 
ting the issuance of excise licenses to outside corporations. 
This bill, which simply gives the Pullman Company the same 
privilege that the Wagner Company always enjoyed in this 
State, was held up in the Legislature without reasonable excuse 
for the annoying delay, and the only presumption was that the 
motive behind the opposition was utterly selfish and unprin- 
cipled. Whether it was a question of free transportation, or 
whatever the reason of the objectors may have been, there 
was no excuse for interference with the passage of an entirely 
proper and justifiable measure. The great State of New York 
cannot afford to bave the impression created that it is opposed 
to the presence of capitalized interests from outside its borders. 
Our commonwealth has nothing to gain by maintaining an un- 
friendly attitude to capital or to corporations engaged in the 
performance of a commendable public service. This has been 
the uniform attitude of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and we see no rea- 
son why the press of the State should not generally resent the 
action of the opposition in the Legislature as untimely, im)ol- 
itic, and unwise. 


We have recently spoken in these columns of the grave alyises 
existing in connection with the management of the jails and 
prisons in this country. In this connection we are gratifie:! to 
note the excellent recommendations made by the New Y ork 
state-prison commission, which has just made its annual report 
to Governor Roosevelt. If the reforms advocated by the com- 
mission are adopted they will go far toward removing some of 
the worst evils alluded to in our article. ‘They recommend the 
abolition of the lock-step in the prisons of the State, the use of 
striped clothing, and the method of grading State prisoners ac- 
cording to the number of convictions. They argue very prop- 
erly that as imprisonment should be made corrective rat ler 
than punitive, nothing should be done to crush a prisoner’s -°!f- 
respect or to unnecessarily humiliate him. This is the effec! of 
the lock-step and the convict stripe, and they ought to be 
abolished. For the same reason it is contended that the st:tus 
of a prisoner should be determined by his actual conduct while 
in prison and not by the number of his previous convictions. 
This policy is certainly in line with wisdom and humanity. The 
commission also recommends an enlargement of the industrial 
equipment of the State’s penal institutions, and that when pris- 
oners are paroled they shall be provided with employment, 
enabling them to earn an honest living. We sincerely hope that 
these recommendations will be favorably acted upon by the 
present Legislature at Albany. 
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Rev. Loyal L. Wirt is the pioneer for the Congrega 
me Missionary Society, and the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publish- 
ing Society, 
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in mis- 
sionary 
Alaska. 
last yea 


work in 

Within the 
r and a half 
he hashad a brilliant 
and successful ca- 
: first, at Doug- 
lass City, 


reel 
where the 
Tread well mines are 
and the largest 
stamp-mill in the 
world. Here, witb- 
in three mouths, he 
organized a Congre- 
gational Church, 
erected a building, 
opened a_ reading- 
room for the people, 
securing the hearty 
co-operation of the 
managers of the 
mines and the good- 
will of those who 
worked in them. 

At Juneau City he 
reading-room and for a time held services, but yielded 





A PIONEER 
ALASKA, 


THE REV. L. L. WIRT, 


1ISSIONARY IN 


openect 

+a fir there to the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, 
turning over to them the plant. Last: spring he went over 
the pass and down the Yukon River, finding some religious or- 
ganization at the principal places. He went on to St. Michael 
Island, vorth of the mouth of the Yukon, where there is a 
populat ,of four or five hundred through the winter, which is 
trebled and quadrupled inthe summer. Here, within a fort- 
night, | secured money, material and labor to build a church, 
with adjoining rooms for either a parsonage or hospital, and 
sent for 2 California minister to occupy tke place. He went 
from there to Nome, the mining region on the north shore of 
Norton’s Sound. Here the gold find is enormous, extending 
even to the sands of the sea, where those who have no capital can 
usually wash out from $50 to $100 a day, about enough to pay 
their board in that expensive region. The miners’ gold was 


ready and waiting to be put into the hands of a man who would 
establish Christianity in a practical form among them. Mr. 
Wirt’s idea is a hospital for the body, a reading-room for the 
mind, and a church and Sunday-school for the spiritual nature. 
Toward these in a combined building they offered him half a 
block of ground already secured, and other land appropriate to 
hospital use. Within three days he had raised $5,000, and went 
down with it to Seattle to purchase the outfit. 
cessfully , 


This he did suc- 
and returned with his wife and two children and other 
women helpers. The scow on which a large part of the mate- 
rial had been loaded (there being no wharf at Nome) sank in 
the roug The hardware and heavy material were lost, and 
only about half of the lumber and light furnishings was se- 


h sea, 


cured. The little party, however, held together ; none would 
return. The central portion of the building planned was com- 
pleted. Immediately on landing, the nurses took charge of the 


sick, and, while there had been several deaths previously, there 
were none in the weeks following their arrival. 

=Much interest has been aroused by the chapters of remi- 
niscences concerning Abraham Lincoln, contributed to LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY by Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, of Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Lewis was a 
neighbor and friend of 
Lincoln’s at an early 
period of his life, and 
was admitted to the Bar 
on motion of the young 
Illinois attorney who 
afterward became Pres- 
ident of the United 
States. In this connec- 
tion some facts concern- 
ing Mr. Lewis himself, 
who is now a nonagena- 
rian, will be of interest. 
He was born at Basking 
Ridge, N. J., July 9th, 
1808. Young Lewis 
started out in real life 
as an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, but has since 
tried his hand atso many 
trades and occupations in so many parts of the United States 
that time and space would fail us to record them all. But, un- 
lke the j proverbial rolling stone, Mr. Lewis has gathered moss. 
He has succeeded in most if not all his undertakings, and held 
“any positions of trust and honor. He has been a treasurer of 
he American Bible Society, of a mining company in Colorado, 
of a railroad and a life-insurance company, president of a na- 
tional bank in Cairo, Ill., public administrator of Sangamon 
County, in that State, treasurer of the Illincis Press Associa- 
tion, and an official in other societies and corporations too nu- 
merous to mention. In New Brunswick, N. J., in 1829, he 
helped to organize and was elected president of the first teetotal 
‘ciety in the United States. Never before or never since has 
“t. Lewis touched tobacco, coffee, liquor, or stimulants of any 
and has rarely seen a day’s sickness. He has been in 
State in the Union except the Carolinas and on the Pa- 
st. He has owned over 10,000 acres of land, 3,000 city 
Seven different States, had twenty-five partners in as 
“inds 0° business, and never had a quarrel with one of 


MR. THOM 
INTIMATE 


S LEWIS, AN EARLY AND 
FRIEND OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


if 
lots in 


Many 





them. Mr. 
Andrew 
since. Besides managing a lucrative 
things, Mr. Lewis found time during his early life to study law, 
and was finally admitted to the Federal Bar in Illinois on the 
motion of no less a personage than Abraham Lincoln himself. 
After pursuits Mr. 
the practice of law on his ninetieth anniversary. 
The illness at Washington of Mrs. Thomas C 
Platt, New York, attracted 
much attention and 


Lewis started out in politics by voting first for 


Jackson, and has been a Jacksonian Democrat ever 


shoe business and other 


engaging in various other Lewis resumed 


serious 


Senator 


wife of the senior from 
general sympathy 
for the Senator and 
Mrs. Platt. Noother 
woman in the United 
States is personally 
acquainted with so 
many eminent pub 
Mrs. 


she 


lic men as 

Platt. While 
has never been prom- 
inent in official func- 
in her 
quiet and beautiful 
home life, met nearly 
every Republican of 
note in this country 
during the 
twenty years. Ithas 
been the custom of 
Senator Platt to hold 
his private political 
the 
his own 
apartments at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and thus Mrs. Platt 
has unavoidably been brought into contact with public men, 


tions, she has, 





past 


conferences in 
seclusion of 
MRS. T. C. PLATT, WHO KNOWS MORE 
PUBLIC MEN THAN ANY OTHER 
AMERICAN WOMAN. 


though she is by no means profoundly interested in politics, 
and seeks her djversions in womanly employments, charities, 
and benevolences. She has an orange- grove in Florida, to 
which she has usually given considerable time each winter; 
is fond of travel, is an amateur photographer of real ability, a 
student of all the various interests in which womankind is in- 
volved, and a reader of the best of the new good books 
one will hope for her speedy recovery. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., 


brate, next summer, its centennial. 


Every 
is preparing to cele- 
Its most distinguished liv- 
ing graduate is the Hon. 
Edward J. Phelps, LL.D., of 
the class of 1840, who is best 
known as a member of the 
faculty of Yale Law School 
and as ex- minister to Eng- 
land, and whose very serious 
illness was recently reported. 
He is a specialist in constitu- 
tional law. While minister 
to England he negotiated 
treaties regarding fisheries, 
extradition, and the Behring 
Sea, but they were not rati- 
fied, although they contained 
as good terms for the United 
States as have been obtained 
since. He has attributed our 
diplomatic failures in foreign 
affairs to our divisions among 
ourselves. His initiative has 
led to providing our diplomats abroad with more suitable houses 
and more adequate salaries. Mr. Phelps has lived at Burling- 
ton, Vt. Heis a Vermonter by nativity and residence. He had 
much to do with the revision of Vermont’s constitution in 1870, 
His father was in the national Senate. Naturally enough, he 
might have aspired to represent the State in that body, but, be- 
ing a Democrat, he has been inevitably excluded. It is a satis- 
faction to know that there are men in both political parties who 
do not sacrifice their principles to their ambitions. Mr. Phelps 
is unquestionably a man of this stamp ; otherwise, he would 
have graduated into the Republican party. It is a great credit 
for one of the smaller colleges to have one such alumnus, but 
Middlebury College has graduated many alumni who in the 
ministry at home and in missionary work in foreign lands, in 
law, in medicine, in literature, in scholarship, and in adminis- 
trative affairs have taken the highest rank. 

= Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, named as presi- 
dent of the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association 
on the retirement of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, is an 
able, eloquent, gracious, 
and handsome woman. 
Her birthplace was 
Ripon, Wis, where her 
parents had removed 
from New York State 
soon after their mar- 
riage. Her childhood 
was spent on an Iowa 
farm. Mrs. Catt is a 
college- bred woman. 
Graduating at the State 
College with first honors, 
she supplemented her 
college course by 
course inlaw. She won 
a high reputation in 
Iowa educational circles, 
culminating her peda- 
gogical career as super- 
intendent of the Mason City (Ia.) public schools. Mrs, Catt 
bas been twice married. -With her first busband, Mr. Leo 
Chapman, she was joint owner and editor of the Mason City 
Republican, At his death, in 1882, soon after their removal to 





EX-MINISTER PHELPS, VER- 
MONT’S FAMOUS DIPLO- 
MAT AND LAWYER. 





MRS. CATT, THE NEW HEAD OF THE 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
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San Francisco, Mrs. Chapman devoted herself to journalism, 
and was the first woman reporter in that city. During her 
work there she became deeply touched by the privations and 
temptations of women wage-workers, and went upon the lect- 
ure-platform in 1886 in the hope of securing better laws and 
privileges for her While she has had other subjects, her 
main thought bas been the political enfranchisement of women 


sex. 


For the past six years she has gratuitously devoted her intel- 
lectual and oratorical gifts and her remarkable organizing and 
administrative ability to the suffrage cause, as national organ- 
izer and lecturer. In 1891 she was married to George W. Catt, 
president of the New York Dredging whois as ardent 
a suffragist as his wife. 


Company, 


The numerous friends of General Passenger 
New York Central I 


Agent George 
Railroad, will be interested 
in the statement 
that a very substan- 
tial additional bur- 
den bas been placed 


H. Daniels, of the 


broad 
shoulders, and that 
he has thus been 
made eligible for the 
place of president of 
the Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation, as he is 
of the 
restaurant 
business in the 
world. The New 
York Central Rail- 
road has placed its 
entire dining -car 
and station 


upon his 


the manager 
largest 


restau- 
rant business in Mr. 
Daniels’s charge. 
Upon him devolves 
the work of provid 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, WHO CARRIES AND ing from day to day 
FEEDS MILLIONS OF PERSONS EVERY for the dining sta- 
Team tions at Poughkeep- 

Rochester, Buffalo, 
and Suspension Bridge, in addition to operating fifteen din- 
and buffet During the month of December 
last 17,000 meals were served in these dining-cars and nearly 
4,000 were served in the buffet on the Empire State express, 
between New York and Buffalo. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of persons fed last year in the railroad restaurants and din- 
ing-cars mentioned aggregated considerably over a million. Mr. 
Daniels has always been a railroad man, but he knows a good 
dinner when he sees it, and is famous, as president of the Quaint 
Club, for his rare judgment in the preparation of its gastro- 
nomic feasts. He has already inaugurated a new dispensa- 
tion in the railway dining service by providing that fish, game, 
fruits, and vegetables shall be served on the 


sie, Kingston, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 


ing nine cars. 


cars with reference 
to their special adaptation to the respective seasons in which 
they are at their best. Daily, a supply of water from the 
Polaris Springs at Booneville, in the Adirondacks, is furnished 
for free consumption on every dining-car. 
with whom Mr. Daniels is a special favorite, will be glad to 
welcome him hereafter as ‘* Mine Host.” 

=The new State superintendent of insurance of New York, 
the Hon. Francis Hendricks, believes that common sense is 
genius, and this in- 
dicates, in a word, 
the sterling charac- 
ter which has 
marked his very 
notable public ca- 
reer. He has been 
a leader in Repub- 
lican politics not 
only in his own 
county of Onon- 
daga, but also in the 
State, and an influ- 
ential factor in 
many national Re- 
publican conven- 
tions. He is a little 
over sixty year's old, 
and has built up a 
profitable business 
in photographic and 
art supplies, at his 
home in Syracuse. 
He was twice mayor 
of that city, served 
two terms in the 
Assembly and three in the Senate with great acceptability, and, 
unsolicited, was selected by President Harrison for the most im- 
portant Federal office in this State, that of coliector of the port 
of New York. He filled this place with conspicuous ability, 
and, on his retirement, the leading merchants of New York ten- 
dered him a special expression of their high esteem. Superin- 
tendent Hendricks is connected with prominent banks and cor- 
porations in Syracuse, and is recognized as careful, conservative, 
modest, and retiring. For many years he has been the warm 
personal friend of Mr. Payn, whom he has succeeded in office, 
and he was not disposed, at the outset, to accept his new place. 
It is not too early to say that Mr. Hendricks will fill the office 
with great ability. Among all the prominent men who were 
suggested for it, none was more fit and capable. The vast in- 
terests which look to the department of insurance for protection 
and safeguarding are especially pleased with the choice of so 
able, conscientious, and reliable a man as Mr. Hendricks. It 
was noticeable that Senator Raines, in his eloquent tribute on 
the floor of the Senate to Superintendent Payn, when the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hendricks was being considered, declared that 
he had known ex-Senator Hendricks for many years, and that, 
of all the men who had been named in connection with the 
office, he was among the best-fitted to take up its arduous re- 
sponsibilities. 


Newspaper men, 


HON. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, NEW YORK’S 
INSURANCE SUPERINTENDENT. 





4 STREET SCENE IN CAVITE, P. I. FAMOUS OLD UNION DEPOT, DAYTON, 0., NOW BEING TORN DOWN.—HENRY CLAY, 
R. D, von Nieda, Ephrata, Pa. LINCOLN, GRANT, GARFIELD, HAYES, HARRISON, AND BLAINE ADDRESSED 
MASS-MEETINGS HERE.—Mrs, John F.. Baker, Dayton, 


CEAPLAIN FLEMING PREACHING ABOARD THE ‘‘CHINA.” ‘“WHO TOOK THE PICTURE ?” 
Joseph F. Grant, Salt Lake City. Harold E. Barnes, St. Louis. (The prize-winner,) 





THE COLOR COMPANY TURNING THE CORNER—SEVENTH OHIO VOLUNTEERS LEAVING McKUSICK, COPELIN & RIDDEL ©O‘S CANDY FACTORY, MINNEAPOLIS, BURNED 
CHILLICOTHE.—B. EF. Stevenson, Chillicothe, O. JANUARY 27TH, LOSS $125,000.—F. C. Evans, Minneapolis, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—ST. LOUIS WINS. 
(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 1:7.) 
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AT take 
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GENERAL LAWTON, AFTER LEAVING MRS. LAWTON AND HIS CHILDREN IN BIS 
CARRIAGE, STARTS TO BOARD THE TRAIN AT MANILA, JUST BEFORE 


HIS FATAL EXPEDITION. 
Photographs by Arthur C. Johnson, New York “ Sun’s” Manila Staff. 


GENERAL LAWTON OVERSEEING CONSTRUCTION OF FERRY ACROSS RIO GRANDE 
AT ARAYAT. 
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GENERAL LAWTON'S STAFF.—1. CAPTAIN E. L KING. 2, MAJOR JOHN T KNIGHT, 8. MAJOR ROGERS. 4. MAJOR E. E. DRAVO. 5. MAJOR D. W. BEACH. 6, LIEUTENANT 
L. M. FULLER. 7. MAJOR J. L. POWELL, SURGEON. 8, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL EDWARDS. 9. MAJOR J. M. LER. 


LAWTON’S REMAINS IN STATE IN PACO CEMETERY CHAPE!—-FIGH? AKMY CORPS GENERAL LAWTON’S SON, WHO ACCOMPANIED HIS FATHER, ON HIS LITTLE PONY. 
FLAG, CARRIED IN ALL LAWTON’S BATTLES, IS Af FOO. OF CASKET. THROUGH NEARLY 4LL THE CAMPAIGNS, 
From stereoscopic photograph by Underwood & Un ierw: Neo York. 


THE LAST DAYS OF :Hie GREAT-AMERICAN GENERAL IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF GENERAL INTERES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLOSE OF GENERAL LAWTON’S NOBLE CAREER. 
{Sz Pace 126.} 
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HOW GENERAL 


(From our Special Correspondent. } 


MANILA, December 22d, 1899.—I picked up a carameta in 
the Escolta at a quarter to four o’clock on the afternoon of 
December 19th and was driven and rain to 
number 38 Nazaleda, Paco, headquarters of the first division, 
Eighth Army Corps. 
downpour. 
street. 


through mud 
Outside, a sentry paced in the steady 
A crowd of bedraggled pony carriages lined the 
In the court-yard horses were already saddled and mes 
sengers departed rapidly. Up-stairs I found a steady hum of 
business and yet no apparent haste. But, instinctively, I knew 
that marching orders had been received, and congratulated 
myself that my saddle-bags were packed. In Colonel Edwards’s 
room a few officers were chatting, awaiting his return from the 
general’s office. 
pleasantly. 


Mrs. Lawton passed through and greeted me 
In spite of the dripping skies every one seemed 
cheerful, and soon the colonel came in smiling, too, and placing 
his hands on my shoulders, he looked into my face as a kindly 
senior does to a new boy he has taken a fancy to, and asked me 
if I was ready to go and see the fun. 

Having a pony, I chose to go with the cavalry, and a little 
after six I donned a poncho and rode out of Manila, armed 
with a letter toColonel Lockett, of the Eleventh, then encamped 
at the pumping-station. Twice I was halted by sentries and 
twice by outposts on the road. But at last the dreary eight 
miles of mud were covered, and, soaked to the skin, I stumbled 
over piles of saddles and horse trappings into a room where some 
fine-looking officers were grouped around a lamp. Captain 
Young, Colonel Lockett’s adjutant, took my letter, and in a 
few moments a straight, slim cavalry officer, with a keen eye, 
gripped me warmly by the hand and introduced me to Captain 
King and Major Nolan. 

Captain King is a fine type of an American officer. 
Young makes a splendid brother-in-arms. 


Captain 
One seldom meets 
two such perfect figures in one room. About twelve o’clock 
we rode out into the rain and fell in at the head of the mounted 
squadron on the slope of a hill. There was a dim, ghostly light 
shimmering through the rain, and the silent figures, draped in 
their dripping ponchos, had a grim look that boded ill for the 
Silently we set out down the road and then swung 
to the left into the brush. Soon the trail narrowed down to a 
footpath and we rode in single file, well closed up. The ground 
was soft and the horses dragged their feet heavily in the mud. 
After a mile of bard riding a heavy slough blocked with dense 
vegetation presented an obstacle that for a time seemed im 
passable. At last a crossing was found and warily horse after 
horse stepped down the steep, treacherous slope and, plunging 
through mud and over stones, gained the opposite bank. For 
miles the trail lay over rolling, heavy country, through narrow 
water courses and over shaky bamboo bridges. 
hole, black as a pit, yawned in front, and oncea trooper in front 
of me stopped and said, ‘‘I can see no way through here,” and 
roughly from behind came the impatient cry, ‘* Get into it, by 

! whether there’s a way through or not.” In he went and 
my pony floundered after his horse ; for a time we saw noth- 
ing, but at last a faint glimmer ahead showed the trail and we 
galloped to close up with the column ahead. 

After long, weary hours of this work, when man and horse 
were taxed to the utmost, we were halted, and the whisper went 
along the line that we had lost the trail. Scouts were selected, 
and while they rode on into the brush the men dismounted to 
ease their horses and stretch their cramped limbs. Some swore 
softly at the rain and a few merry spirits cracked cheerless 
jokes to relieve their tired nerves. Dimly one could see the 
long column of horses reaching to the ridge against the sky and 
fading over the slope. Once in a while a match would flicker 
brightly, throwing out the sharp silhouette of men and horses, 
and then the darkness seemed more dense, while the heavy air 
was filled with the seething sound of insect life. It was with a 
sense of wasted energy that each man followed the same trail 
back for two or three weary miles to an open space between 


insurrectos, 


Sometimes a 


some low mounds. 

Suddenly a body of men on small ponies rode close to us in 
an opposite direction. ‘Then, in the darkness, I saw a tall fig- 
ure clad in a luminous costume, with a white helmet, and some 
one said, ‘‘General Lawton.” I could make out our officers 
riding with him ; in a moment they were gone, and we were 
left wondering. During a long wait the officers deployed their 
various troops and ascertained that all was well. At last the 
column moved on, and soon the dim landscape grew grayer ; 
and then two men, three men, a dozen men could be seen ahead. 
At last the day broke and showed us a sodden landscape of 
rankest green, while from the gray skies still poured the relent- 
less torrents. As we reached the crest of a hill I turned in my 
saddle, and for a mile and a half to the rear stretched a line of 
mounted men winding snake-like into the valley, disappearing, 
and then, one by one, climbing into view and following the man 
behind me. I looked forward over a break, and there on a hill 
ahead rode another line that reached as far to the front. That 
splendid line of grim, wet figures, gray-black in their shining 
ponchos, is a mind-picture that will never fade. As the day- 
light broadened, the men began to sit upstraighter in their sad- 
dles, and a steady, determined look came into every face as the 
hill was reached, on which a group of officers were pointing out 
the town that had to be taken. To the left a company of in- 
fantry was drawn up in the long, wet grass. On the right a 
whole battalion stood. In the centre various groups of officers 
were exchanging friendly greetings, and strangers were turned 
into friends. Mounted officers and their orderlies rode from 
point to point completing their directions. 

One figure stood out conspicuously —a tall, gray-bearded 
man with a pale face and dark, peculiar-looking eyes. His six 
feet four inches, draped in a bright-yellow water-proof ulster, 
much the color of a sailor’s oilskins, surmounted by a white hel- 
inet, made up an appearance startlingly bizarre amid the som- 
bre black of the ponchos and the dirty gray of soaked hats and 
muddy khaki. My first thought was of the unnecessary danger 
that such a singular and marked appearance placed the general 
in. A braver man than General Lawton never lived. Every 





LAWTON DIED. 


It is difficult to grasp why he selected this cos- 
tume when rain-coats equally serviceable are made in black, 
and helmets are common enough in khaki color 
ton led the way up to a knoll, from which a splendid view of 


one knew it. 
General Law- 


the valley could be obtained, and there, winding in a silver 
bend fringed with bamboo thickets and skirting the dimly-vis 
ible town of San Mateo, ran the Mariquina River. 
Lawton and Lieutenant-Colonel Sargent talked over the plan of 
attack. Lieutenant Breckinridge and Captain King were in- 
terested in finding a corkscrew. I know it was not their cour 
age that needed it, but the damp was growing chill to the bones. 
One officer sat on his horse and devoured a can of oysters, but 


General 


the great body of men and officers waited, silent and hungry, to 
have their orders to advance. 

I shook hands with General Lawton and chatted with him a 
He was in excellent spirits, and anticipated an easy 
victory. My pony was played out and utterly unable to keep 
up with the cavalry in the rapid movements ahead. I there- 
fore fell in behind Colonel Sargent, a brave and kind officer, 
and wound down the slippery trail with the infantry to the val 
ley below. Two high mounds overlooked the rice-field directly 
in front of San Mateo, and a small detachment of infantry was 
placed on each to give a cross-fire on the trenches over the 
river and cover the crossing of our troops. It turned out after- 
ward that the river was too deep to ford at this point, and these 
troops were then brought up to the firing-line in front, which 
skirted the river edge. I tied my pony to a tree behind the left 
mound and climbed on top among the men. Just then the ball 
opened. The infantry, consisting of one battalion of the Twenty- 
ninth Regiment and part of a battalion of the Twenty-seventh, 
was thrown out iu skirmish lines to the right and left, selecting 
To 
the left the cavalry, which had swung round in a semicircle of 
several miles, bore down on the upper end of the town and 
joined in the attack. 

Volley after volley from the ‘‘ Krags” crashed through the 
fringes of bamboo into the trenches, and the Mausers spoke out 


moment. 


the best positions, and soon the whole line was engaged. 


in rapid, angry reply. The insurrectos were in force, and from 
end to end of the town a steady shower of lead came hissing 
through the air, clipping leaves and branches, and spurting 
streaks of water into the air from the sodden rice-fields. I stood 
up to get a better view, and was instantly greeted by a volley. 
I stood my ground for a while, till the rather close attentions of 
some sharpshooter in the church and a bamboo thicket at the 
other end of the town made it wiser to lie down with the men 
The troops on the knoll to our right at this time 
had orders to open fire, and then the first attempt to cross was 
made. ( Company, of the Twenty-ninth Infantry, led by Cap- 
tain P. H. Sterne, rushed with a yell through the brush, over the 
bank and down to the river. First Lieutenant W. P. Clarke 
headed the rush and jumped into the stream, but instead of 
finding a ford he went down over head in the water and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. There was nothing to do but fall 
back, so the men resumed their position behind the fringe of 
brush edging the bank and poured a heavy fire into the trenches 
on the other side. Lieutenant-Colonel Sargent, of the Twenty- 
ninth, commanding the infantry and all dismounted troops, re- 
ported the attempt to General Lawton, who ordered that the 
attempt be not repeated, but to throw some men farther down 
the river to the right and ascertain if a better crossing could 
not be found. This was done. 

All the men from the two knolls were ordered up to the 
front. I followed them through a heavy thicket, half a swamp, 
and, crossing the rice-field, joined the line on the river bank. 
Opposite the church, a little above on our left, Captain Dever- 
eux Shields, with F Company of the Twenty-ninth, had taken 
up a strong position just in the bend of the river, and they were 
pouring in volley after volley with beautiful regularity, which 
soon materially diminished the fire in our front. Colonel Sar- 
gent returned from the right without finding a ford. General 
Lawton had twice walked up and down the line, every inch of 
his six-feet-four in that fatal yellow coat exposed to the enemy’s 
view, and one after another his staff had asked him to finda 
safer place. Just before starting down the line Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sargent had asked him to find a less exposed position, 
and at last General Lawton said that he would go back a bit in 
the rice-field to a more sheltered place, but where he could easily 
be found by his staff and the officers commanding. As the gen- 
eral started for his point of safety Lieutenant Breckinridge was 
shot through the upper part of the right arm and the back of 
his shoulder. As he was being carried off the field General 
Lawton received his fatal wound. Lieutenant Fuller, who was 
close by, saw a bullet strike a pool of water, and remarked to 
Captain King the peculiar angle at which the bullet glanced 
downward. Then he heard the general say, ‘‘ I’m shot through 
the chest,” and rushed forward to his assistance. General Law- 
ton stood for a few moments clinching his fists and straining to 
hold himself upright, but suddenly he lost control and fell over, 
supported by Lieutenant Fuller. Dr. Beasley, who was accom- 
panying young Breckinridge off the field, ran over to the gen- 
eral’s aid, and saw at once that the wound was fatal. Captain 
King, who had been with General Lawton all the morning, bent 
over his dying chief, who lay in Lieutenant Fuller’s arms. In 
a few seconds he lay dead, shot above the heart. 

The heavy crashing of volleys and the sharp rattle of inde- 
pendent firing went steadily on. Away to the left, from be- 
yond the trees, the sound of distant cheering could be faintly 
heard above the din, and sharply the order ‘‘ Cease firing” rang 
out at intervals down the line. Then the word was passed, 
‘* The cavalry bas crossed ; tell our men not to fire, for they mar 
hit our own troops who are in the town.” From this moment 
the firing in front rapidly decreased, and soon a few dropping 
shots were all that we heard as the insurgents rapidly <rew off 
into the fields beyond the town. Troop M, of the Elev nth Cav- 
alry, under Lieutenant Gignoux, charged the fleeizs rebels in 
three platoons and scattered them out of the upper end of the 
town, while the dismounted squadron which had forded the 
river above the town chased the remainder dow), through the 
streets and out into the fields. Soon the Twenty -ninth and 


in the grass. 


AN EYE-WITNESS DESCRIBES THE SAD AND SI DDRY 


END OF A BRAVE SOLDIER AND A NOBLE May 


Twenty-seventh were pouring across the river, and San Ma; 
was in American territory. 
As I rode over the ford men stopped to ask, with 4 da, 


look, ‘‘Is that true about the general?’ But they harily », 
ized it ; and that usual quick transmission of news fron 


man was entirely lacking. They were too tired and h 


fully grasp what the words meant. With a kind o/ day, 
apathy they received the news. Far into the afternoon. ag 
dripping soldiers munched their tiny share of a tel 


chicken, a man would turn and ask : 

‘* Killed ? Who's killed ?” 

‘* The general ?” 

‘*Too bad !” 

‘* What a shame !” 

Down from the church, a large house which had ey |(jey; 
belonged to a priest, from the nature of some pictures s upo 
the wall, had just been occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel $ 
and therea crowd of unhappy officers stood in bedraggled «1, 
and told each other what they knew, and then looked vy: cant) 


at the swaying palm-leaves trembling as they shed the stegq 
torrents of rain. { wandered out to see the miserable co |ectio, 
of huts that had been purchased with the life of a gene) | In 
the church, a large bleak building, whitewashed insid:, lay, 
dead Filipino, shot through the chest. His face was s ished 
with mud, and his glazed eyes and open mouth gave a c! )wnisi 
expression to his face. Around the walls the troops sat «1 ruq 
benches and ate such broken remnants of hard-tack is hay 
pened to be left in their haversacks, An altar of bexutify 
structure, with many figures of saints, rose in solemn grindey, 
and contrasted strangely with the barrack-like interior of tly 
church. Rows of lighted candles glimmered faintly, ayq 
seemed to move the saints as the lights flickered. A strang 
feeling permeated the church, The last notes of an organ tight 
have ceased. A slow procession of monks, chanting, mig)t hay, 
passed through yonder door; but the body on the floor tu ld ay 
other story. The candles burned slowly, offering a silent Mags 
for the dead. 

Out in the pouring rain men were carrying a stretc! In 
the court-yard of the new headquarters the soldiers mace way 
for the bearers, and stood uncovered as their dead general was 
carried heavily up the broad stone steps and laid on the floor of 


a dimly-lighted room. The flag that had followed him tlirough 


showers of lead was furled and stood against the wall by his 
head. Sergeant Simons, his color-bearer, who had carried the 
flag wherever he went, was on guard by thedoor. Another soldie 


guarded the window. 
had a last look on their dead chief. 
and body, but the long, gaitered legs stretched out beyond, and 
the feet rested close together. An officer lifted the covering once 
and I saw the marble features and the beard clotted with blood 
from his mouth. The face was gently covered, and turning 
away, the officer said: ‘‘ There lies a great soldier and a brave 
man.” 

Captain Young and a wounded soldier were brought in on 
a rude pony-cart. The captain fell unconscious from his hors 
in the field, the attack produced by strain and exhaustion 
Then a cavalryman was brought in shot through the foot. On 


The officers entered in silent groups and 
A poncho covered the bead 


the floor beside him was another wounded man covered from 
head to foot with a sheet of straw matting. He was motionless, 


and many thought, seeing the head covered, that a dead body 
lay there. I wandered through the great bare rooms as the 
light faded. In the rude galley a few troopers were trying to 
cook some bad rice, without salt or sugar, over the dying en- 
bers of a wood fire. In the next room men lay on sodden blan- 
kets round the room close to the walls. Many were barefooted, 
their boots, socks, and gaiters strung up on bits of cord to dry, 
The floor was littered with accoutrements begrimed witl: mud 
In a small front room the wounded and weary officer 
falling asleep. Over the open square hall I passed quiet!y, and 
looked upon that noble, silent figure. In a niche on the wall 
stood a wax figure of a Christ ; in his arms was a little child. 
Dimly the guarding troopers stood out against the fading light; 
then the night fell, wrapping the camp in sleep. 
SYDNEY ADAMSON 


were 


LATER—RETURNING WITH THE Bopy. 





PostscripT.—On Wednesday, December 20th, Genera! Law- 
ton’s body was tied up in a winding-sheet of soft straw mitting, 
and the stretcher lashed to the floor of a bodyless carame'it. A 
tiny yellowish pony, led by one of the orderlies, drew thi. rude 
bier. An escort of nearly fifty mounted men was in imm diate 
charge of the body. The whole column consisted of two »:juad- 
rons of the Eleventh Cavalry, one battalion of the Twenty ninth 
Infantry, and the fifty men of the Fourth Cavalry who a:com- 
panied the remains. The Eleventh Cavalry formed the huad of 
the column. Then, after an interval, Colonei Locket! and 
Colonel Sargent, with their orderlies; Major Anderson, surgeon, 
Lieutenant Cockett, and myseif, rode together. Another inter- 
val, and then came the infantry, followed by the Fourth (aval- 
ry escorting the body. 

The column moved out of San Mateo at nine o’clock along 4 
good level road, past a graveyard. On a square of stones stood 
a cross, and round it were ranged rows of blackened, griunidg 
skulls, evicted from their graves. To our right the white, 
steamy clouds hung low on the footiiits. To the left the village 
straggled along hy hé bamboo fringing the river, and through 
the breaks in*the thickets we could see the rolling country over 
which we had marched to take the town. We had the satisfac 
tion of seeing our belated bull train up on these slopes, across an 
unfordable river, swollen by the incessant rain. Some mel 
were told off to go back to San Mateo and get across, if any- 
where possible, and order them back to the pumping-station. 
Two battalions were left behind in the town, and these were it- 
formed that if they could get any of the provisions over for thei! 
own use todoso. It was all that our men saw of a breakfast 
that day. 

The sky had cleared before we started, and soon the suv 
broke out, glowing on the yellow rice-fields and shimmering 0 
the soaking road. Our horses plunged through clay-colored 
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pools and soon a rapid stream had to be crossed. A mile far 
ther on our progress was blocked by the Mariquina River, swol 
len with the rain, and mud-colored. At first it appeared that 
poats would be needed, as the big cavalry had to 
The infautry came up and rested. The men sat on the 
Many of them had long sticks of 
ugar-cane, and with this sickly substitute for food were stav- 
ig off hunger and collapse. 


horses 
swim. 
vyass, worn out and dirty. 


At last a ford was discovered and 
ie infantry got over. 

The body of the general and the wounded men still remained. 
. canoe was found, and each vehicle was placed on the canoe 
ith the wheels hanging in the water on either side, and in this 
The 
jlumn re-formed and started on its way after a delay of over 
) hour. 


ay the precious burdens were safely brought across, 


The infantry was worn out, and some of the men were com 
etely overcome. As we drew near to the village of Bambiana 
shot was fired, the column halted, and every man gripped his 
in, ready for a fight. A few tense moments and we knew that 
was an accidental discharge. In the village the natives 
owded the windows, and some of them greeted us with ‘* Good 
orning ” in English. All were women and children, savea few 
| men. The usual display of white flags was there to prove 
ww friendly the younger men were, who somehow stayedaway. 
t Mariquina our column was met by some troops of the Fourth 
ivalry and a few companies of the Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
ey joined the escort, which moved down to the Mariquina 
iver, opposite the pumping-station. A vain attempt was made 
find a place where the horses might swim across. But the 
aters chased over the dangerous river-bed like a mill-race, and 
idly we had to give up our hope of riding with the body into 
fanila. I saw the remains carried across on the rope-and-pulley 
It was placed in an ambulance and, escorted by two 
oops of the Fourth Cavalry carrying the division flag, was 
ne slowly to Manila and delivered to that noble woman who 
id so bravely faced the news of her husbaud’s death. 


SYDNEY ADAMSON. 
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New Reminiscences of Lincoln. 
iis FORMER FRIEND 
RESIDENT OF 
STORIES. 


AND ASSOCIATE, Now 
City, TELLS 


A VENERABLE 
KANSAS SOME INTERESTING 
So much has been published in regard to Mr. Lincoln, I 


Should 
No torgue 


hudder lest I should write what others have written. 
that occur, it is because it failed to meet my eye. 
in dictate or pen describe the quizzical contortions and inimi- 
table laugh accompanying each story he told. It is the afore- 
His storehouse of prac- 
tical jokes and stories was full to the brim, with an unfathomed 
bottom. In the winter of 1840, attending court at the county 
seat of Logan County, twenty-four of us put up a test case, to 
learn if it was possible to exhaust his supply. The sitting-room 
of the hotel was heated by an old-fashioned fireplace that took 
on six-feet logs. We formed a circle. 


iid gestures that gave them great zest. 


The one at the north side 
of the fireplace was to tell a story, knowing, as we did, that 
Lincoln would say: ** That reminds me,” etc. The next one, 
and so on, until the twenty-four had spoken and had been re 
plied to, 

The story of Lincoln’s walking from Springtield to Van 
dalia, 100 miles, when elected to the Legislature, has been 


It then was decided that his fund was inexhaustible. 


widely published, but the reason for his walking has not been 
given. Ile used to explain it thus: ** The stage-fare was five 
dollars, and I could make two dollars a day by walking, and 
that was more than I could make at anything else, and I sel- 
dom had to pay for meals or lodging on the way.” 

His wrestling and walking propensities have been ventilated 
in print, but I fail to have seen his racing qualities described. 
When Mr. Lincoln and the writer settled at Springfield there 
was but one class of aristocracy, and that was mind and intel 
lect. The tailor and the shoemaker were the peers of the law 
yer and doctor. There was a so-called race-track around the 
public square, free to all professionals, mercantile laborers, and 
mechanics. The judges stood upon one corner of the square 
One-half ran in different 
The one that crossed the line first was the winner. 


when the signal was given to start. 
directions, 
Ned Baker, as he preferred to be called, and James Gauley were 
the champions. Lincoln would come out third. 

{t never was decided, as to Baker and Gauley, which should 
wear the belt, as at no time did eithcr win three consecutive 
Lincoln admitted that he was not a success as a racer, 
aud left the track, but was a regular attendant at the races. 
He would seat himself on a box and commence his jokes and 
stories. Soon a crowd would gather around him, not only citi- 
zens, but country men, boys, and women. The country people 
would remain until Lincoln left the box. Oftentimes it would 
hecome dark before they reached their homes. 
the country people, far and near, came to town on Saturdays, 
which was the usual race-day. 

Much has been said of Lincoln as a rail-splitter. In 1860, 
when he was a candidate for President, I saw, in Decatur, 
twenty-five rails brought in town that be had split twenty-five 
years previous. The express agent collected twenty-five dollars 
freight and billed the rails to San Francisco, where they were 
put on exhibition and made into canes. I have seen many arti- 
cles in print in regard to his school education, but nothing 
about his collegiate course. All 1 know is what I have often 
heard him state: ‘‘I think there are few graduates that ever 
took a course through college in as short a time as Idid. I en- 
tered in the front door, took a course through the college, and 
went out of the back door.” 

\ few days prior to Mr. Lincoln’s leaving for Washington to 
take the Presidential cath I rode from Springfield to Decatur 
with him. He was going, as he said, perhaps, to make his mother 
his last visit. Few men have more veneration for their own 
mother than he had for his step-mother. In that conversation 
he said : ‘+ | don’t feel indebted to the Republican party for my 
election. They voted for me as they would for any other Re- 
» the Democrats that nominated 


races, 


tion + 


publican. I owe my elect 


Breckinridge, for ba ominated Douglas he would have 


been the President.’ 


In those times ° 


‘‘ When I get to be President I will grow them.” Very soon 
after his election he stated that he 


and must now fulfill the promise. 


had promised a little miss, 


Logan, Baker & 
in Springfield. 
ly different attainments. 


Lincoln was for years the leading law firm 
Each member was possessed of rare and entire 
Judge 8S. J 


one of the ablest lawyers and jurists in the State. 


Logan was considered 
E. D. Baker 
was called “the silver-tongued ” lawyer and orator of Illinois, 
and had been a colonel in the Mexican War. Nomore patriotic 
When the Civil War broke 
out and the commission of general was tendered him, he prompt- 
‘* It’s like si 
as I have been admonished that I 
fell in battle at Ball’s Bluff, Va. 
Mr. Lincoln was the acknowledged champion joker and suc 


or courageous man could be found. 





ching my own death-warrant, 
shall be killed if Igo.” He 


= 


ly accepted and said ; 


cessful jury-case lawyer in the State. As to his memory, the 
writer never had the acquaintance of his peer, unless it was 
Martin Van Buren 

What W. H. Herndan, Mr. Lincoln’s last partner, said of 
him : 


‘*A wealthy farmer died in Sangamon County. There 


was a bequest of $16,000 claimed and contested. It was in am 
biguous terms not infrequent iu wills, so that it could be decided 
better by the intent of the testator than by the written instru- 
ment. It had been in court for years, the jury had disagreed, 
a decision in favor of Lincoln & 
taken to the Supreme Court, reversed, and remanded. 


had been 
In the 
Lincoln inquired what 
they wanted to prove by him. Knowing, or believing, they could 
prove what they wanted, he fraukly admitted that the man 


Herndan's client 


trial of the case a witness was called. 


would swear to what was expected of him. Lincoln always 
was in favor of admitting what he felt sure could be proved’by 
the other side, as he contended that an admission of this kind 
was less injurious than to have a witness make a statement and 
then prove it. Hern- 
dan, his partner, got up in a great rage and started down the 


The case was decided against his client. 
steps, using epithets against Lincoln and saying that they 
might possibly have confused the witness in the cross examina 
tion. He wound up by saying Lincoln was too honest for a 
lawyer, and should have been a preacher.” 

Mr. Lincoln used to take great delight in telling how he 
gained a knife by his ugly looks. That has been published, but 
I have not seen another in print telling how he gained his wife. 
Mrs. Lincoln was a beautiful lady, attractive, sharp, witty, and 
relished a joke even at her own expense. She was staying with 
She had not been there long before 
everybody knew Miss Mary Todd. She often said: ‘‘ When a 
girl I thought’I would not marry until I could get one of the 


her sister, Mrs. Edwards. 


handsomest men in the country, but since I became a woman | 
learned I can’t get such a man, which has caused me to change 
my mind. I have concluded now to marry the ugliest-looking 
man I can find.” Later on, She had 
never seen him before she met him on the street. She was told 
who he was, and went home and told her sister she had seen her 
man, “ the ugliest man I ever saw—Abraham Lincoln—and I 
am going to set my cap for him.” 


Lincoln came to town 


That became a common say- 
ing in street gossip. When they were married, instead of taking 
a bridal trip, they went to the Globe Hotel, owned by the 
writer and occupied by a tenant. They took board at four dol- 
When he got able he bought a lot for $200, and 
When he re- 
ceived $5,000 from bis great railroad case he spent $1,500 of it 


lars a week. 
built a four-room house costing less than $1,000. 


in putting a second story on his house, and there he lived until 
he went to Washington. THoMaAs LEwIs. 


Millions of Valentines. 


THE FacToORY THAT SUPPLIES THE UNITED StaTEs—How 
TWENTY MILLION Comic. PENNY VALENTINES ARE MADE 
AND SOLD FOR THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS—THE 
Artist WHO MAKES THE UGLY FACES, AND THE HARVARD 
GRADUATE WHO WRITES THE SILLY LINEs. 


THE money we spend for valentines this month would pay 
the salaries of President McKinley, the members of his Cabinet, 
and the Governors of all States of the Union. This means that 
on the 14th of February, in honor of the patron saint of lovers, 
St. Valentine, we will buy 1,000,000 sentimental valentines at an 
average cost of ten cents each, and 20,000,000 comic valentines 
costing one cent each. This in turn means an outlay of $300,000 
for little paper nothings. Then we will spend as much again in 
mailing the valentines—but of the matter of postage I take no 
count here. <A third of the $300,000, enough to cover the sala- 
ries of the President and Cabinet, will go for the *‘ sentimental,” 
a love-message compounded of lace paper, cheap satin, gaudy 
pictures, and fat Cupids, the kind upon which you may read a 
verse like this : 

I'm your love and vou are mine, 

Will you be my valentine ? 

The remaining $200,000, enough to meet the pay-day de- 
mands of the Governor of every State under the stars and 
stripes, will be spent, cent by cent, for the so-called ‘* comics,” 
the penny dreadful beloved by the school-boy and the nurse- 
maid. 

At the factory in the eastern district of Brooklyn, where are 
manufactured ninety-nine and one-half per cent. of the valen- 
tines used in this country, 400 men and girls are kept busy the 
year round making the wares which the country uses up in a 
single day. The busiest month in the year in this valentine- 
factory, the largest in the world, is January. The manager, 
after explaining that valentines are divided into three classes, 
lace, novelty, and comic, took me at once to the lace-room. 
From a buzzing machine a workman was pulling out lace-paper 
by the mile, just as a magician with a baton unrolls yards and 
yards of paper from the recesses of a silk hat. 

This is the only machine of the kind in the world. A cylin- 
der containing the desired design is inserted, after the manner 
of the cylinders in a large printing-press, and while it revolves, 
the paper passes under it. Only, instead of printing, this cylin- 
der embosses and cuts. The strips of paper are then clipped 
into sections, and the sections are pasted on a card, one above 
manner of the orthodox form of sentimental 
As many as lace valentines 

- « retail price of which 
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made, the manager informing me that I was the first stranger 
ever admitted. Here were thirty or forty girls, making the 
more expensive valentines of satin and silk and celluloid. Some 
of the girls were making celluloid orange-blossoms, violets, for- 
get-me-nots. Others were tacking the flowers on bits of satin, 
while another was coloring Cupids with a sponge. Often as 
many as twenty different girls are engaged in the making of a 
single valentine. Others were making tiny American flags, for 
the most popular of novelties this year are those of a patriotic 
nature, principally those in which the national colors are used. 
Thousands of these are on their way to sweethearts in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Nearly 100 different novelty 
valentines were being made in this room, to be sold later to 
lovers and their lassies at prices ranging from fifty cents to five 
dollars. 

Sometimes a single especially elaborate valentine of this kind 
is made to order. Last year a young man in Houston, Texas, a 
carpenter who said he was earning $ 








50 a day, sent $25 and his 
photograph, with the request that the firm get up the best possi- 
ble valentine for the money. Moreover, they were to put his 
photograph in the centre and mail the valentine direct to his 
girlin Houston. In a few days the finest concoction of satin, 
silk, lace, celluloid, hearts, Cupids, and sachet-powder ever made 
in that factory went forth to the carpenter’s giri in Houston. 
Underneath the photograph was this typical valentine verse : 
Oh, my beloved, where’er I turn, 
Some trace of thee enchants my eyes ; 
In every star thy glances burn 
In thee alone my happiness lies. 

Sequel—a letter to the firm, two weeks later, announcing the 
engagement of the carpenter and the girl. In the third room 
a number of presses were turning out the ‘‘ comics,” thousands 
of them each hour. Each press was printing a different kind— 
‘Sharp Darts,” ‘‘ Hit ’em Hards,” and ‘** Fault Finders.” Of 
the 500 different comic valentines made this year, the newest 
are the kind known as ‘*‘ Dont’s.” These show the regulation 
flashy picture, but instead of the usual poetic lines, there is a 
single sentence exhorting somebody not to do something: 
‘* Don’t try to be mannish,” ‘‘ Don’t annoy your neighbors by 
borrowing everything they possess,” ‘‘ Don’t cover your fingers 
with cheap jewelry,” ‘‘ Don’t borrow money from your friends; 
earn some for yourself.” In the ‘‘ Hit ’em Hard” class of com- 
ics the Daughters of the Revolution are thus ridiculed : 

You've naught else that will to your name honor lend, 
So you boast that from patriot sires you descend, 
We s ould find, I suspect. if we searched well the records, 
That most of your ancestors died from tight neck-cords, 
The lady golf-player comes iu for her share of abuse : 
Miss Golfer, I'm told (but with many sly winks) 
That you're winning great glory and fame on the links. 
The next century s end, I hear people say, 
Is the date when, perhaps, you will know how to play. 
The girl who thinks herself the only skater on ice is also hit : 


No man's in danger where you are 
(ijood reason why—all keep afar. 
You're better than a danger-sign 

To scare the males from danger’s line. 

The two young men who for many years have made all the 
comic valentines used in this country are Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Rigney. Look twice at any comic valentine and you will find 
it signed H. This stands for Howard, who makes the pictures. 
Poor Rigney, the man of belle-lettres, who composes the accom- 
panying verses, gets not even the fame of an occasional R. And 
yet Rigney isa Harvard graduate. He can write real poetry 
when he wants to, but valentine poetry probably pays better. 
His partner, Howard, is well known as a magazine iliustrator, 
but there isn’t a magazine in existence that can make him as 
famous as the valentines with which the country is papered an- 
nually from Maine to California. 

‘*Comics” are most popular in the Middle and Western 
States. Im New England and the South, their sale is compara- 
tively small. The Pacific States, so far as comic valentines go, 
are always a year behind the times. As the margin of profit is 
small, and as transcontinental freight is high, ‘‘ comics” for San 
Francisco are shipped by sailing-vessels ‘‘ round the Horn,” the 
voyage consuming from four to six months. The supply of 
valentines for San Francisco for next year will leave New 
York soon after St. Valentine’s Day of the present yea 

Very little can be said in commendation of comic valentines. 
Whether savagely abusive or playfully sarcastic, they are 
always offensive. Their supposed satire is aimed at the indi- 
vidual rather than at a buman weakness. The following, ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ A Society Relic,” for instance, is not apt to bring 
happiness to a sensitive mind : 

You try to appear to be frisky and youthful, 
But nobody doubts that if you were truthful 
You'd have to confess to be over a hundred 
‘Tis certainly much vo be marveled.and wondered 
That an old mummy, so withered and dry, 
Should not be aware it is time she should die. 
Nor is ‘‘ The Female Bowler ” rendered cheerful! by this : 


To bow! with any great success, 

One must a little brains possess. 

A better game, I think, you'd play 

If you swapped your head for a ball some day. 

The comic valentine is comical only to the sender. The re 
cipient is apt to weep rather than laugh. So the * comics” in- 
flict pain on a day appointed for the giving of pleasure. To 
more refined natures they are often a source of real agony 
And, as it may be computed that they inflict an average of five 
minutes’ anguish in the breast of each recipient, and as 20,000,000 
are sold annually, they may be said to be the cause of more than 
a million and a half hours, or nearly 200 years, of sorrow each 
Valentine’s Day. GILSON WILLETS. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpos« with a request for 
the return. All photographs en‘cre ja the contest and not prize- 
.e directed, and one 
be used. No copy- 


winners will be subject to our use unless otherw i 
dollar w.'! be paid for cach photograph that ma 
righted photographs will be 
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OUGHT THE UNITED STATES TO DESIRE BOER 
SUCCESS 


(Written for * Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 


Tue failure of General Buller to relieve Ladysmith will 
be a subject of congratulation to those who hope for a final 
Boer triumph in South Africa. That such an outcome of 
the war would be gratifying to France and Russia is not 
difficult to understand ; but that thoughtful citizens of the 
United States should desire British defeat can only be ex 
plained on the supposition that they have failed to realize 
the serious consequences to this country which would 
result. 

If the British Empire should lay down its arms without 
having carried the war to a successful issue, what would 
ensue ? I dismiss at once the possibility of any continental 
Power taking advantage of the situation to force a war on 
the empire. Against any such attempt the British navy 
may still be considered a sufficient safeguard. 

The real peril to the British Empire from failure in 
South Africa lies within the empire itself; for the whole 
worth and significance of British citizenship is at stake. 
For example, let us look at it from the Australian stand- 
point. Prior to the outbreak of the war there were some 
20,000 Australians in the Transvaal. When the treatment 
of these men by the Boer oligarchy became unendurable 
they appealed to the imperial government. ‘‘ Our position 
as colonial subjects,” they said, ‘‘ prevents us from seeking 
redress through our own governments. Will you, into 
whose hands we have given our powers of reprisal, afford 
us protection ?”” This appeal was a challenge to the British 
Empire of its power to defend its citizens, a challenge the 
refusal of which would have threatened its dissolution. 

The imperial government made the only possible reply : 
that, so far as the protection of British subjects in foreign 





























ALLEYNE IRELAND, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TROPICAL COLONIZATION,” 
‘*THE ANGLO-BOER CONFLICT,” ETC. 


eountries was concerned, it made no difference whether 
they were born in the Bow Bazar Road, in Flinders Street, 
or in Cheapside ; their interests were equally the concern 
of the imperial government. 

Whether the methods adopted by the colonial office in 
carrying out this policy were altogether wise is not ma- 
terial to the point now under consideration. The negotia- 
tions failed ; the Transvaal appealed to the sword ; and the 
issue now being decided is whetlier or not England is able 
to obtain by force what she had earlier sought to secure by 
diplomacy. If not, what follows ? 

The most obvious and immediate consequences would 
be observed in South Africa, where England would lose all 
her colonies. With Natal, the Cape Colony, Rhodesia, 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland consolidated into a Dutch 
South Africa, British influence south of the Zambesi would 
disappear. 

Less immediate but more serious would be the conse- 
quences in other parts of the empire. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the other British colonies, down to the 
smallest, have shown themselves eager to lend their aid in 
the war. But the fine loyalty which has rallied them to 
the call carries with it for England an impressive responsi- 
bility—that she should prove herself capable of leadership. 
In a word, the British Empire is « great copartnership ; 
and if the senior partner should prove incapable of per- 
forming the duties belonging to that position, then the 
other partners would inevitably seek new associates or set 
up in business for themselves. 


The process of disintegration, once begun, would end in 
reducing the British Empire to a position of practical in- 
effectiveness among the nations—an eventuality which the 
United States could hardly contemplate with indifference. 
For the assumption by the United States of an active share 
in international affairs has compelled it to take into account 
European rivalries, alliances, and oppositions. It is con 
ceivable that the United States may dispense with all forms 
of alliance, but it is not probable; and the Spanish and 
Philippine wars have furnished intimations that it can 
hardly look for an effective ally to any nation but England. 

And the strain to which the colonial ambitions of 
European Powers—more particularly the ambitions of Ger 
many in Brazil—are likely to subject the Monroe doctrine 
suggests the interest of the United States in the mainte- 
nance of British prestige. 

Further, any disaster which might threaten the British 
Empire wou'd involve the gravest consequences to the 
trade interests of the United States, for, through the open 
doors which the British power has maintained, the United 
States has carried its commerce into markets of immeasur- 
able value, from which otherwise it would have been ex- 
cluded. 

Finally, while those who are thoroughly well informed 
find no occasion for doubting the ultimate success of British 
arms, it may not be unprofitable to consider the far-reach- 
ing results of possible failure. 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


A Soldier’s Valentine. 


*T am sick of kinky ringlets 
And of chocolate-colored belles 
In these gay and festive islands 
Where the Filipino dwells ; 
There's a heavy, homesick feeling 
In this lonely heart of mine, 
And it seeks to find expression 
In a soldier's valentine. 


** Though a regiment of comrades, 

Yankee heroes, march with me, 

I am lonesome for the sweetheart 
That I left beyond the sea ; 

So my cartridge-belt is empty, 
And my buttons need a shine 

While I write the blotted pages 
Of a soldier's valentine. 


**On a February morning 

When the birds begin to mate, 

You will see this way-worn letter 
Lying by your breakfast-plate. 

Though it smells of stale tobacco 
And the pen is not my line, 

These are things that you must pardon 
In a soldier's valentine. 


“It is best to put the question 
In a manner plain and clear: 
Will you leave God's chosen country 
For a tattered volunteer ? 
For a lean and ragged private 
Will you cross the rolling brine 
To the Philippines in answer 
To a-soldier’s valentine %”’ 
‘When the transport dropped her anchor 
In Manila’s famous bay 
With the regulars and ‘* rookies * 
Came a vision clad in gray, 
Saying to the grizzled colonel, 
With a smile and blush divine, 
** Will you pass me through to Luzon * 
I'm a soldier's valentine.” MINNA IRVING. 


New York Central’s ‘‘ Eye-opener.”’ 


WHILE there is nothing out of the ordinary about the engine 
and coach represented in our illustration, the business in which 
they are engaged is novel and interesting. For years past it 
has been the practice of the New York Central to require its 
engineers, conductors, and other employés, whose duties made 
it specially necessary for them to distinguish colors and read 
signals clearly, to come to the New York office occasionally and 
have their eyes examined. Very 
recently this order has been 
changed in the direction of in- 
creased efficiency and thorough- 
ness by having an expert oculist 
sent out over the road at stated 
intervals to make the examina- 
tions without requiring the men 
to leave their posts of duty. 

This expert and his assist- 
ants travel in the special coach 
shown in our illustration. They 
halt at all stations on the Cen- 
tral system and inspect the eyes 
of all employés who are con- 
nected in any way with the 
signaling business. The men 
are summoned into the car, one 
by one, and put through a vari- 
ety of tests to determine their 
keenness of vision. They are 
asked to read print of different 
sizes placed at a distance, first 
with one eye and then with the 
other. 

To test their perception of 
color, a bunch of worsted of dif- 





ferent tints is held up before them and they are asked to choose 
a certain number of the red, or some other color, out of the 
bunch. They are also practiced in the use of the four flags 
red, green, white, and blue, used in railroad-signaling. Em 
ployés found to be color-blind, or with other defects of vision 
are not dismissed from service, but transferred to some line of 
duty where their infirmity does not constitute a bar to thei) 
usefulness. 


Life-insurance Information. 


THOSE who are looking for life insurance in a strong company 
should give a few moments, at least, to the consideration of “hy 
annual statement of the great Mutual Life, of New York. ‘ni 
company, at the close of 1899, had insurance and annuities i: 
force aggregating nearly $1,053,000,000, and assets of almost 
$302,000,000. Its income during last year was nearly $59,000,000 
or at the rate of considerably more than a million dollars every 
week. It disbursed to its policy-holders nearly $39,000,000 in 
dividends, death claims, and distributed profits. The hig} 
character of the investments of this great insurance company 
is shown by the fact that it has invested in United States bonds 
and other gilt-edged securities over $173,000,000, and its rea] 
estate, which includes some of the most profitable buildings i: 
the United States, is valued at over $23,000,000. President Mc 
Curdy can well be proud of such a statement. 

One of my readers, ‘‘ E, L. 8.,” residing in Colorado Springs 
in a letter just received, writes to ask why the great companies 
like the Mutuc.' Life, have a preference over smaller companies 
He gives me a few figures to indicate that some of these smalle: 
companies show tables of percentages that are apparently in 
their favor. It has often been said that figures do not lie, 
but nothing in the world is more liable to misconstruction than 
a tabular statement of percentages figured out by some adept in 
numbers who has an object to obtain. A demonstration of this 
fact will be found in the circumstance that, no matter what fig 
ures one agent will give you, another will always give equally 
good or better figures of his company. I speak now of compar 
ative figures in the nature of tables of percentages. When it 
comes to giving the aggregate business of the year in the form 
in which the Mutual Life discloses its affairs these compari 
sons cannot be made. If stability depends upon experience, 
which comes only with age ; on success, which is largely the 
result of experience, and on capital, which is one of the chief 
bases of success, then the Mutual Life is not to be compared 
with those companies which are mentioned in the letter of my 
Colorado Springs correspondent. 

**M. C.,”’ Danbury, Conn.: You have not been fairly used, but only 
a lawyer can advise you. . ; 

‘*E. N.A.,’’ Toledo : The Metropolitan is sound. I do not think you 
have the privilege you speak of, unless you drop your existing policy 
That might be the cheapest in the end. 

* B.,’’ Salt Lake City, Utah: I would prefer insurance in one of the 
great and prosperous companies conducted on the old-line principle. 1 
do not believe in co-operative insurance, 

* H. Y.."’ Fulton, Mo.: It would be wiser if you would communicate 
directly with the Mutual Life. If their answer should prove to be unsat 
isfactory I would be glad to hear from you. 

**F. 8.,” Chicago: The company you refer to does not transact 


business in New York. I do not regard it with great favor. When you 
insure your life take out a policy in the strongest company you can 


nd. 

S$. T.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Security Mutual Life is not a large 
company. Its income at the close of 1898 was reported at a little ove: 
half a million dollars, It seems to be doing a fair business, but my 
preference would be for one of the great old-line companies. 

‘* H.,”’ Chicago: The success of such companies depends entirely 
upon the conservatism of their management. I would not care to in 
vest in the certificates. (2) The company does a mixed sort of busi 
ness, apparently with success, but I do not regard it as favorably as | 
do the strong, old-line companies, such as the Mutual Life, the Equi 
table, the New York Life, the Provident Savings, of New York, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, or several others that can be mentioned. 

*§.,"° South Milwaukee, Wis.: The company you refer to is an as 
sessment concern, and it claims to have autnority for collecting the 
assessinent up to the date of the lapsiug of your policy. A somewhat 
analogous case came up in this State, and the decision was against the 
insurance company. It might pay you to consult alawyer. Your diffi- 
cuity again illustrates what I have so often said—that assessment in- 
surance is uncertain, unreliable, and unsatisfactory. It looks like a 
hardship that after a man has witlidrawn from an insurance asso- 
ciation he should be asked to pay a part of its debts, but most of the 
assessment companies are so organized that every member is respon 
sible for his share of its obligations. In the old-line insurance compa 
nies there is no such obligation, and tke longer you hold your policy 
the more valuable it becomes. 

“O.M.E.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: You write under a misapprehension. 
The interest receipts of a life-insurance company have no relation 
whatever to its disbursements for expenses, taxes, etc. The law of 
New York State assumes that at least four per cent. will be earned on 
the total policy reserve by each company. The reserve of the New 
York Life last year, fixed by the State, was $192,024,281. Its interest 
earnings were $10,219,060, or 5.32 per cent. on the amount of reserve, 
the amount of the excess interest going into surplus and becoming 
of the dividend funds of the company, but under no condition to 

used to pay expenses. The expense fund of every regular life-in 
surance company is provided for in the “ loading,”’ so-called, added to 
the net premium necessary to pay each claim at maturity. The re- 
port of the New York Life Insurance Company, published this year, 
shows that its expense fund collected in the premium receipts was 
$10,614,672.87, while its expense for the insurance business was $10,- 
136,637.05. Therefore the company collected over $475,000 more than 
it paid out on this account. Since January Ist, 1898, the premiums 
of this company’s policies have been based on three-per-cent. interest, 
but premiums on policies issued prior to January Ist, 1898, assume 


four-per-cent. interest earnings. * 
Ska Ham. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL’S “‘ EYE-OPENER.” 
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Gen. Lawton’s Impressive Funeral. 


LAST TENDER TRIBUTE PaID TO THE GREAT SOLDIER 
AT MANILA. 


THE 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
WaniLA, Saturday, December 30th, 1899.—The Luneta was 
The broad, dusty drive glared in the fierce sunlight, 


ty 
ed not a figure dotted its even surface. Down by the shore 
of tue bay a few people walked watchirg the gentle ripples lap- 
ping the stones, while the great ships lay out on the calm 
waters, one of them to take a precious body to its last resting- 
place. Ac -rowd of soldiers sat in the band-stand waiting. A 
few figures in white strolled along the plaza. Over toward the 
Nozaleda some soldiers tur ned the carametas to the right or the 
left to keep the drive clear. A few people stood in the shadow 


of some dusty palms. 
crowd to line the drive-way, no prancing horses to keep 


then: back, no long miles of barricades to indicate the line, only 
the long, empty drive glaring in the burning sun, spotted with 
tl hin shadows of dusty palm-trees, and beyond, the great 


nse of still water ; that was all. 
ntly at first, then louder, came the strains of solemn 
_and soon a body of men in gray uniforms, with black 


revolver-belts and black visors to their high-crowned shakoes, 
turned into the Luneta and paced with slow, solemn step along 
t! irive. They were American Filipino police. A certain 


pride marked their appearance, and as the steady ranks 
of little brown men passed, one felt that they were not un- 
y iy representatives of that great Power which had con- 
q 4 them, and whose dead general they were leading to 


ti a. 

e band of the Twentieth Infantry followed, and then 
G al Hall and his staff preceded the cavalry. Saddles and 
tl ings were gray with dust, and the horses seemed warm in 
the hot tropical air. On either side of the caisson bearing the 
collin, laden with flowers, marched the staff. Behind it came 
the liorse of the dead soldier, led by an orderly. Fastened in 
the stirrups, with toes pointing backward, were the general’s 
1 -boots. Behind this horse rode Sergeant Simons, bearing 
proudly that weather-stained flag, with its dull red ‘* 8,” which 
he bad carried on many a field wherever bis general led. 

ijor General Otis rode in the carriage leading the line of 
coaclies, Which included representatives of many of the great 
Powers. England and France were there ; Germany, China, 


and Japan. Gold stars and emblazoned orders shone beneath 
the carriage-hoods. Army and navy officers rode there. 

\s this solemn procession drew near the monument a line of 
troops was formed on each side of the drive. To the left, the 
infautry stood in splendid line saluting the dead. The colors 
were lowered and the officers’ swords pointed to the earth. On 
the left a wall of horsemen sat erect, with sabres drawn and 
raised before their grim faces, the points curving upward. 

Slowly the caisson drew its precious burden round the monu- 
meut and halted by the wharf. And then a little band of brill- 
iant men stood there with bared heads and listened to the brief 
service. In front of me stood General Wheeler. Here was a 
living general honoring a dead one, foes in the Civil War, 
friends in a common cause in a distant land, under one flag. 
The body was reverently borne on the shoulders of those officers 
who had served the general as his staff, and placed on the Kan- 
sas City, to be taken on board the transport Thomas. As the 
little vessel swung out into the stream the clear notes of a bugle 
blew a parting tribute to the dead. Those gray old walls have 
never echoed a note sounded for a braver spirit. 

SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


The Drama in New York. 


DURING the week beginning February 19th the Columbia 
University Musical Society will present, at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum, ‘* The Governor’s Vrou,” a two-act comic opera of Dutch 
life on Manhattan Island. The libretto is the work of Henry 
Syduor Harrison and Melville Cane, and the music is by Jobn 


Erskine. These men are members of the senior class of Colum- 
bia College. Mr, Napier Lothien bas been engaged to stage the 
production, 


four new plays, all of foreign extraction, were simultaneous- 
ly produced on a recent Monday evening, in New York. Olga 
Nethersole was the dazzling star in Clyde Fitch’s adaptation 
of **Sapho,” from the French, at Wallack’s. Hilda Spong, 
Mary Mannering, John Mason, and Charles Wolcott, did their 
best with the ‘* Ambassador ” in a beautiful production at Daly’s. 
E. M. Holland, Fritz Williams, and Marie Erickson did much 
to brighten up an English version of ‘‘ Coralie & Co., Dress- 
makers,” at the Madison Square, and Maxine Elliott and Nat 
Goodwin, brought out their latest and best production, ‘‘ When 
We Were Twenty-One,” at the Knickerbocker. It was my good 
fortune to attend the first night of the last-mentioned play, and 
Surprise mingled with delight at the rare display of talent which 
this newest of the successful comedy dramas has developed in 
two of the most popular American favorites. The play was 
written by H. V. Esmond. The title is misleading, for the plot 
has simply to do with an erring young man whom a quartette of 
g00C-natured fellows have adopted as their own on the death 
of his parents. The youth has everything that wisdom or 
folly desires, and asa natural result he throws over the sweet 
and winsome girl (Phyllis) to whom he is engaged, and takes 
up with a music-hall artist with a spotted character. Mr. 
Goodwin is Diek Carewe, the foster-father, and the wayward 
youny manu known as the ‘‘ Imp,” is Henry Woodruff. His be- 
trothed (Phyllis) is Maxine Elliott, and the dissolute ‘ Fire- 
fly” whom the ‘* Imp” adores is Ysobel Haskins. Dick Carewe, 
discovering the boy’s infatuation, tries to save him by sacrificing 
himself. He fails at first, for the fiery young man gives up the 
lovely Phyllis for the artist of the var iety hall. The ‘‘ Imp,” after 
au impetuous break ng-off with the tender-hearted, self-sacrific- 
ing foster-father, Dick , realizes his mistake, and there is a very 
touching reconciliation between them. Reform follows the re- 
pentance of the ‘‘Imp,” who decides to enlist for a soldier’s 
“areer, and Dick, awakening to the fact that Phyllis returns bis 
love, is promptly rewarded by the promise of her hand. 
The opening act.is a little prosy, with a needless redundancy 





of conversation, which might with advantage be eliminated ; 
but the interest rapidly increa_es as the play goes oun, for it is 
full of unexpected situations, in which love, affection, and duty 
are delightfully mingled. Complexities and embarrassments 
constantly beighten the interest of the observer. Mr. Goodwin 
and Miss Elliott have never been seen to greater advantage 
than in this play. For the former it marks a complete and ab- 
solute departure, and reveals the possession of qualities to which 
he might have been considered a stranger a few years ago. His 
tender self-sacrifice, his devotion to the .on of his friend, whom 
he has come to regard as his own offspring, his impulsive sac 
rifice to save the lad, and, finally, the weetness of the recon- 
ciliation with the young man, and the delightful wooing of the 
charming Phyllis, reveal an unexpected ability to interpret 
deeply emotional parts. 

The honors are fairly divided by Miss Elliott, and she, too, 
has a rare opportunity to disclose her versatility in the comedy 
side of the play. Nothing more pleasant or charming can be 
imagined than her modest and bashful advances toward the 
bachelor whom she has come to love supremely, despite the dis- 
parity of their ages, and the fact that he has chosen her to be 
the bride of his foster-son. Ovtside of the third act, which 
shows a famous, if not infamous, London supper club, and ex- 
poses in all its nakedness the vileness of the institution, there is 
a wholesome and refreshing sweetness about the chief charac- 
ters which is bound to make the play among the most popular 
productions of the season. The interpretation of the ‘‘ Imp” by 
Mr. Henry Woodruff deserves more than passing notice ; it is 
admirable. The cast is large, and includes Neil O’Brien, Frank 
Gilmore, Clarence Handyside, and Miss Estelle Mortimer. 

Tennyson’s one-act play, ‘‘ The Falcon,” which had never 
been produced in this country, but which was given in London 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, was presented on the afternoon of 
February 1st, in the Empire Theatre, by the students of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. ‘* The Somersault,” an 
entirely original farcical play by Frank C. Drake and Anna 
Leach, was also given at the same matinée. The latter was the 
more attractive of the two, and made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. The acting was the best I have seen this season by 
Mr. Sargent’s very proficient pupils. Among others particu- 
larly noticeable were R. C. Turner, Sumner Gard, Samuel 
Stone, Margaret Parnell, Marie H. Moore, Marion Wright, 
Katherine Black, William Lamp, Holcombe Bacon, and Anna 
O’Ryan. JASON. 


The Money-maker’s Column. 


([NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. ] 

I SAID in this column several months ago that unexpectedly 
favorable reports by the iron and steel companies might give 
the public a more favorable impression regarding the condition 
of some of the industrials, and might be the basis for a short- 
lived upward movement. The report of the American Steel 
and Wire Company for the year, which was quite complete and 
satisfactory, and the declaration of quarterly dividends for the 
entire current year on the common stock, aggregating seven 
per cent., coupled with the proposition to pay off and retire 
$5,000,000 of the preferred stock from the enormous net profits 
of the past year, was an eye-opener to a good many investors ; 
and it is not surprising that there was an immediate and sharp 
advance in all the iron and steel stocks, and, sympathetically, 
in many of the other industrials. ; 

I have called attention several times lately to the fact that 
some of the preferred industrials are making big returns on 
present prices to investors. . American Ice, selling at about 75, 
pays six per cent.; American Chicle, at less than 90, pays six and 
earns twenty; Linseed Oil, at less than 60, pays seven per cent. ; 
International Paper preferred, at less than 70, pays six, and a 
whole lot of other preferred industrials, selling ’way below par, 
are paying dividends regularly on the preferred, and many of 
them, like Ice, Chicle, Steel and Wire, and Federal Steel, are 
paying dividends on their common stocks. If the public were 
assured, by the regular publication, monthly or quarterly, of 
these industrials, that they were on a sound business basis, con- 
fidence in them would be réstored; and they would become here, 
as industrials are in England, France, and Germany, the favor- 
ites of speculators and investors. 

One fact must be borne in mind, and that is, that the era of 
railroad-building in the United States is pretty nearly ended. 
The vast issues of railroad bonds which accompanied the rapid 
development of our railroad system, have largely ceased, and, 
as a result, there has been a great appreciation in railroad bonds 
of all grades, and the gilt-edged ones are virtually on a basis of 
from three to three-and-a-half per cent. Investors are now be- 
ginning to buy the bonds of Mexican roads, and I can foresee 
that in the not distant future Chile and Argentine bonds will be 
in demand quite as much in New York as they have been for 
many years in the financial centres of Europe. The dearth of 
railroad securities here, as there, will drive American capital 
toward the industrial field. All Europe is investing its funds in 
industrial enterprises, in Australian gold mines, African dia- 
mond mines, and in various manufacturing trusts or combina- 
tions put together by English promoters. 

Idle capital in this country need not go so far away from home 
for investment. The development of our mining industries, 
especially in Alaska, is in its infancy. We are at the beginning 
of a new era in the production and sale of coal and iron and all 
their collateral products. We can supply the world with cotton 
and woolen goods, and we are now the great lumber-exporting 
country of our time. The opening years of the new century, I 
predict, will see a vast development of our industrial corpora- 
tions, and these concerns will be put on the same basis of secu- 
rity upon which the Standard Oil has long since been placed. 
When this has been done the banks will loan as freely on other 
industrials as they do on the stock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

“ H.,”’ Providence, R. I.: Would make the deposit. 

sade oS" Na nae. Conn.: Not rated high. (2) Friends predict 70 for 
the frst, ar bigher prices for Rock Island. 


“ w York; It looks as if your contention was right, but 
a fa... will Le needed to unravel the intricacies of the case. 


13) 





‘S$. H. W..’’ West Albany, N. Y.: Electric Axle is in the hands of a 
speculative clique, and is therefore dangerous. (2) Take the preferred. 
(3) Missouri Pacific 

** H.,” New York City: Republic Iron and Steel and Linseed Oil make 
favorable returns of their earnings. Both have had something of a rise 
since I recommended them. For investment take the preferred. 

** Bear,’’ Chicago: A great many people ou the short side of the mar 
ket agree with you that they will find opportunities for money-making 
on the bear side in St. Paul common and Louisville and Nashville within 
ninety days. 

** Banker,’’ Newport, R. I.: This is the time when gold exports may 
be feared. The vast amount of money spent in Europe every year by 
American travelers means the loss of just so much of our gold, and this 
outward flow will soon begin. 

*D.,”’ Cincinnati : Various rumors are heard regarding Bay State 
Gas. It has had periodical advances from time to time, always ac- 
companied by such rumors, but in the past manipulation has been 
the sole inspiration of the advance. 

*R. J. L..”? Dublin, Ireland : The stock of the company is not dealt 
in on Wall Street, and is unknown and unrecognized. I would have 
nothing to do with it. (2) Write to the Treasurer of the State of Texas 
at Austin, Texas.’ He will give you the price of State lands, and any 
other information that you may require 

** Kip,’’ Connecticut : The concern you mention has no —_ rating. 
Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway, do business in small lots. (2) I think 
Missouri Pacific, if you can pay for it and hold it, will ultimately sell 
much higher than 50, and I prefer it even to Norfolk and Western 
common, though the latter has great possibilities. 

*Subscriber,’’ Elkhart, Ind.: They are not well rated by the com- 
mercial agents. (2) I do not advise the purchase of Sugar as long as 
the war between the sugar companies continues. (3) Leather com- 
mon is a good speculative investment if one watches the market 
closely. (4) age pe Pacific has many things to commend it 

* Worker.’ Louis: I do not believe that the industrials or the 
railroads will this year continue to show such largely-increased earnings 
as they have had during the past year. The cost of labor and material 
has been largely advanced, business generally slackens in a Presidential 
year, and the height of the industrial boom was marked by the Decem- 
ber panic. 

“D.,”’ Franklin Falls, N. H. ; United States Rubber preferred is an 
eight-per-cent stock, but it has not been doing nearly as well during the 
past open winter as had been expected. Many of its factories are run- 
ning on short time, and some have been closed. I do not regard it 
highly as an investment. I would prefer the six-per-cent. bonds of 
the International Paper Company. 

*O. W. G.,” Cincinnati, Ohio: You will find a good investment in 
the General Mortgage Fives of the Metropolitan Street Railway. All 
of the other bonds you mention rank among the best of their class. 
Gilt-edged bonds held their strength pretty well during the December 
panic, and I doubt if they will decline very much even during the 
Presidential year. The demand for them is too great. 

“Cc. L. G.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: If the sugar war continues, the com- 
mon stock, with lessened or no dividends, will be dear at par. It will 
not go to 150 unless the war is settled. (2) I believe in Metropolitan 
Traction at 170. (3) I advised the purchase of Steel and Wire com- 
mon at the recent decline. It has had quite an advance. For specula- 
tive purposes it may still be cheap. Its friends are betting that it 
will go to par. (4) For a long pull, Missouri Pacific and New York 
Comee,, 

’ Danville, Pa.: Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic preferred 
sold Tat year as low as 12. It has no intrinsic value, but there has been 
talk of its absorption, which gave it prominence. It is liable to take a 
spurt. If it does I would sell. (2) Minneapolis and St. Louis com- 
mon has had a very sharp advance. It has good prospects, and if 
prosperous conditions continue, it ought to yield a profit. (3) Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois common is a dividend-payer. The road has val- 
uable terminals, and the property is in excellent condition. You 
ought to be safe. JASPER 





If you Feel Irritable 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


’ 


IT makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an invigorat- 
ing tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


Mother's Milk 
is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for young infants. Thousands of letters 
are received telling of its successful use. Book ‘“ Babies” sent 
free. Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


How To Look Young To-day. 


WirH regard to the various applications made to us for par- 
ticulars about Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets, about which we have 
already spoken, we would say that if spread into toilet-water, 
these Sachets form a balsamy milk which smooths, tonifies, and 
revives the skin, and causes all wrinkles to disappear. These 
Sachets actually restore ‘to youthfulness. The sole preparer of 
Dr. Dys’ Asthetic products, V. Darsy, 54 Faubourg St. Hon- 
oré, Paris, has opened a branch in New York, at 129 East 
Twenty-sixth Street. 


Man and Wife. 
SEz CHANGES AS THEY CHANGE. 

To sweeten sour human nature, one of the best methods is to 
leave off coffee if it gives you dyspepsia or makes you nervous, 

‘*T asked husband this morning to write out a testimonial for 
tte Postum Cereal Co., and from it I quote, ‘I am pleased to 
be able to state that my wife has been cured of sick headaches 
and ‘‘ general cussedness” by leaving off coffee and using your 
Postum Food Coffee. My home is now a happy one.’ 

‘*T am forced to admit his joke contains more than a modi- 
cum of truth, for I find now I have complete control of my nerves, 
while formerly I was often irritable, and husband himself 
has been cured of insomnia by leaving off coffee and taking up 
Postum. He sleeps now like a baby, from the time he goes to 
bed until morning, and perhaps his improvement is partly a rea- 
son for his seeing such an improvement in me. At any rate, 
our old sickness and troubles have disappeared. 

‘‘T had tried everything for my sick headaches, but as long 
as I stuck to the coffee, the headaches stuck to me. It took usa 
little while to learn that we must follow the directions in mak- 
ing Postum, in order to obtain a really palatable, delicious 
beverage. People must get over the idea that they can make it 
in any kind of a slipshod way and have it good. The great ele- 
ment in making good Postum is to allow it plenty of time to 
boil. That is certainly simple enough, and when the cook be- 
comes accustomed to making Postum, one can depend upon a 
regular quality every morning. 

‘* [know people who seem to be able to drink coffee, with no 
bad effects ; and on the other hand I know that probably one- 
half of all my friends are more or less unpleasantly affected 
with coffee, when they persist in using it ; but Postum has ob- 
tained a strong hold since its qualities have became known, 
and a great many of our friends are steady users of Postum in 
place of the ordinary coffee, and you may be sure every family 
that has used Postum for even one month will be ready to tes- 
tify to the improvement in health. 

‘Tf you should publish this letter, please suppress nry name, 
as I havea horror of undue notoriety. If any one will take the 
trouble to write you for my name and address, I will cheerfully 
answer any questions that may be asked, and furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence to substantiate my statements. Respectfully,” 


. Mrs, ———, Hyde Park, London, Can, 
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THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, EMBRACING MANY SONS OF DISTINGUISHED THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, THE CRACK LONDON VOLUNTEERS, CHECKING THEIR 
ENGLISHMEN, LEAVING FOR SOUTH AFRICA.—Photograph by NAMES BEFORE DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
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HERO TO THE 
WHICH BROUGHT 


TRIBUTE AT TIANILA 


“THOMAS,” 


REMAINS OF 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS REPAIRING THE GREAT RAILROAD BRIDGE AT FRERE, BLOWN UP BY THE BOERS.—Photograph by American Mutoscope and Biograph Company, 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 


GREAT BRITAIN HASTENING ITS TROOPS FORWARD TO COMPLETE THE SERIOUS TASK IT HAS UNDERTAKEN, 























MEMORANDUM.—The death of General Lawton; Lieu- 
tenant Fuller, of his staff, is supporting the dying general. 
Dr. Beasley, who was accompanying Lieutenant Breckin- 
ridge (the latter is lying over on the field in the stretcher) 
is wiping away the blood which poured out of the general’s 
mouth. Captain King, of Lawton’s personal staff, an inti- 
mate friend, is kneeling at his feet. Major Rogers is stand- 
ing, oblivious of showers of lead, sadly watching the last 


moments of his chief. To those army officers and friends 
of the persons presented in this picture and who know them 
as they usually appear, it is necessary to make this expla- 
nation; General Lawton usually wore only a mustache. 
While on his long trip in the north Mrs. Lawton sent him 
his trunk with his shaving implements, but it failed to 
reach him until his beard had grown, and he allowed it to 
remain. The difficulty of shaving in the field accounts for 


Lieutenant Fuller’s beard. Captain King’is usually ck an 
shaven, but had temporarily allowed his mustache to gr \\v. 
The ‘* poncho,” a waterproof square of rubber cloth, with 
hole to put the head through, gives these officers a: %p- 


pearance unfamiliar to the American people. The issur- 
gent fire is coming from a direction exactly beh‘ad Cap- 
tain King, as he kneels, and passes first over the -. ads of our 
troops not far off.—SyDNEY ADAMSON. 
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BRAVE 
GENERAL LAWTON DIED A SOLDIER’S DEATH IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


iKD ON THE SPOT y Sy \§ VY Ss N EC IST oO se ES 7 Ww +) I ” T HE ) I \ A I IST > ‘OG > Y oO 
CO 4 B DS YDN m - 4 4 avis 6 x 
ORRES ON yN - Ry O} , THE 5P “ oa ART F L vs LIE SS) yh K 4Y C N R 5 I HO ’ 
RE } P yn + ~ sy IN bet ’ Y > cs Tahal TIO] oO ( . é 4 , FLO RAI HER R 
‘ DENT ( THE GR t D —HIS GR A} HI DES RIE Tl N F THE +REA I SOLDIER’S PEA TH IS I RINT ED OQ 7 

4 N I AGE 12 , 


AND THE FOLLOWING MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANIED HIS DRAWING. 
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INSPECTING THE HORSES OF THE CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS, AT THE BARRACKS IN HALIFAX, BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF THE TROOPS. 
] HOTOGRAPH BY GAUVIN & GENTZEL, 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR—CARRYING THE ENGLISH DEAD AND WOUNDED OFF THE BATTLE-FIELD OF LOMBARD’S KOP, NEAR LADYSMITH. 
A SOLDIER’s LEG TORN OFF BY A SHELL. 




















































































Tue average American acts first and talke after- 
ward. Perhaps at times, in the cold light of practical 9 
‘“ : reasoning, this trait is to be deplored, but it’s right in SHAVING 
48) U D 0 N T this straight-from-the-shoulder class that we find the 
2 men who walked up San Juan hill and talked about STl CK 
99 barb-wire and bullete afterward. 
eh ad BEANS It's in this class, which, thank God ! is the biggest y 
class, that we find the man who etands by his country 

e first and talks about right or wrong afterward. 

) Now, all we want you to do isto first try Trimble 
UNTIL YOU VE TRIED Ww hiskey, then talk it over afterward. If it is the 
whiskey you want you will be glad you acted first 
and had the pleasure of thinking about it afterward. 
If it’s not the kind you like—pshaw, you will like it 
if you like good whiskey! 


WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CoNDUCTED ToUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


THE next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day per- 
sonally-conducted tour to Washington, D. C., leaves 
Thursday, February 15th. The rate, $14.50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, with proportionate 
rates from other points, covers transportation for 
the round trip, meals en route, transfer of passenger 
and ordinary baggage to hotel, two days’ accommo- 
dations at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Eb- 
bitt House, services of experienced tourist agent 
and chaperon—in short, every item of necessary ex- 
pense during the entire trip. 

For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metro- 
»0litan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and SOLO EVERYWHERE ~ e' 

Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. » noted (fF YOUR GEALER BOLE NOT SUPPLY YOU 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hote THE , 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; LONDON +PARIS - DRESOEN ~SYONEY 

4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
rhe February design of our $1000 Prize Calendar (size 10x14) Same as appears in TRUTH in | Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
colors, will be mailed to any address on receipt of ‘‘star’’ cut from our PORK and BEANS label. Station, Philadelphia. 


CLASTONBUYUARY conn 


























By Special Royal Warrants to Her Majesty Superior to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
the Queen Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 

——$_— neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris, 

PERTH, Scotland. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores, 


LONDON, England. 


Gold and Silver Medals Awarded for 
Excellence. 


iOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., 
Distillers. 


Dewar’s sca Whisky 


These Jugs are handsome specimens of the fa- 
mous English Doulton Ware, and make a very 
attractive addition to the sideboard. They contain 


Dewar’s Special Old Scotch Whisky, 





Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





THE most efficacious tonic to excite the appetite, 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


SoumerR & Co., the great piano firm, can point with 


= pride to the magnifice nt indorsement their instruments 
remarkab!* for Arome, Purity, and the Mellow- have received at the hands of the best native and 
ness which age alone can give, distilled from the foreign musical artiste 


finest malted Barley procurable. Send for Cat- 
alogue No. 9. Goods packed in unmarked cases. : : 
IF you need a tonic, the tonic you need is Abbott's, 


. FRED'’K GLASSUP, Sole U. 8S. Agent. the Original Anyostura Hitters ; no other so bracing, 
Robbie Burns Jug, $2.00. JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd. Sphinx Jug, $2.00. and pleasant to take. Get at grocers’ or druggists’. 
Cash or P.O, Express Prepaid. (Dept 9.) 22 W. 24th St., New York, N. ¥. Cash or P O. Express Prepaid. enn 





Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 














Tue better judge you are of champagne the more 


a > - r A WEEK . likely you will be to choose Cook's Imperial Cham- 
7 ° SURE pague Extra Dry. 
4 . ee 


GOLD. StLvER.! NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. = ° 
ADE 688 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: ‘Get all can do. Plate 30 Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.ow's SoorTs- 
out a 7; _ oe en Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. Socan you. ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
A: or Ladies, you opn positively = make 05 to G2® a day, at aoe or ae ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
‘ on \Bleyees, all metal grods . cbr , ween ahead, Ne meted sen Dopo on + gg diamine all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
= T US START YOU IN BUSINESS. We do lating ourselves. Have experience. Manu- diarrhvea. 
a mae the only practical outfits, in-luding all teols, lathes and rials. All sizes P Ready for a a 


work when received. Guaranteed. P wand r- methods. 
and trade secrets, FREE. | Fatlure impossible. 


































LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


HICAGO, ILL. 
Booklet ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 


WE TEACH YOU the vr; recipes. f 
THE ROYAL, OUR NE DIPPING P OOESS. a. Quick. Easy. Latest method. powetn sy Yl melted metal, 


>.> 
taken out pecete Eee cao y=! — plate, ready to deliver, Thick plate every time. Q@uaran’ 10 years. 5 
A boy pistes 20 © ploces, tableware daily. No polishing, grinding or work necessary. | 
DE N RMOUS. Every hotel and restaurant have goods 


D FOR PLATING 
ange instead of buying new. It's cheaper and better. 
ave all the work they can do. People bring ~4 = .. Le boys cheap to do your plating. the same as 
we, and solicitors to wy en for a sma!) ating is honest and legitimate. Customers al- , = 
ways delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know [2 
what is required. eran tomers have the benefit of our experience. mS 
WE ARE RESPONSI BLE and Guaran tee Byer thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- seat 
time to go in business for yourself. WE START YOU. Now is the time to make ag Transact a general 
a. RITE TO-DA Our New Plan—Samples, Circulars and Testimonials FREE. < 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, banking business 
on’t wait. Send us your name anyway. Address = Receive dep osits 
CRAY & CO., PLATINC WORKS, 617 MIAMI BUILDINC, CINCINNATI. OHIO. dln iia linc ciadiiong 91 subject to raft 
f Ve recammon4 ahov Company as thoronehiy reliehle,.J—Fr—- Dividends and inte- 


— | THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE est co 
A ‘better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. LIST OF THE HIGHEST Kerr& Co. remitted. het = 


‘ — Saw for 
‘ 7 f Ni \ anc hegotiate and 

cast i HE | UB= GRADE PIANOS. BANKERS, leone loans of rail- 
Wet eis . . roads, il- 
wate “ 41 WALL ST., N. Y ways mas ap 


o te a Ae, G08 com a- 
nies, ete. curities 
Members bought and sold on 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange, \ commission. 
DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities, 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, PHL ADELBES CORgERP ORDERS 
. WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, ae & CO. 


| TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 























You will not need to canvass. Our agents 



















cure bilious and nervous ills, 
sick headache, disordered 
liver and impaired digestion. 





FINANCIAL. 


wor sores or oe 






































We guarantee these Cocktails to be made Sohmer Buildin gZ Satz Sere LA, 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. TOK AL ip’ uN 





and the mixing equal to the best cocktails - 
served over any barin the world. Being > | | mir fl 
compounded in accurate proportions, they ib 
will always be found of uniform quality. e e 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails El t L ht d 
made of the same material and propor- éc ruc lg é 
jons the one which is aged must be the + 
better. Trains 
Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 


























of the principal railroads of the U. 8. + 
AVOID IMITATIONS. Chicago 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. & North - Western Ry. 
ie r HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 
39 Seektvene, NN. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. THE North-Western Limited to St. Paul and John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 


Minneapolis, 6.30 P.M. daily from Chicago, 
Sj 3 a { 4 cannot be excelled. Three other first class trains 
c bk O QR I from Chicago also—9.00 A. M. Daylight Train, 
yaaa —. 10.00 P. M. Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
- Express. All agents sell tickets via bw wood to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
route. W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: 
x td box of 
TRIPS Gee Trai COE'S ECLEMA CURE $lasceireis., Si, t5c808 
of two to five days’ duration, are offered by the | imited rains 
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California 

















cs . LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
imited OLD DOMINION LINE between HT | THE LANGHAM fociasd Par Unit 
to such well-known historic points as Bo S$ ton, C incinna tt, with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Finest train west of Chicago. NORFOLK New York Chicago 
OLD POINT COMFORT : : 


RICHMOND Washington, St. Louis. ii Wi Instant 7 
WASHINGTON 
at the above prices. Big 4 Route Re | | al 
via | , 


66 hours to Los Angeles. 


Pullman, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car (with Barber 
Shop), Observation Car (with 
Ladies’ Parlor). 


Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


Four times a week—Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 8.00 p. m. from 
Chicago. 
Santa Fé Route. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchisor, Topcta & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 


Favorite Route from the North and East to the 
Winter Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina. 


For full information apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. New York Central and 


Pier 26, Norih River, New York. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


H. B. WALKER, Traffic Mgr., J. J. BROWN, Gen. Pass. Agt- 
W. J. LYNCH, 
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7 JOHNSONS 


FOR GOOD RESULTS but paancansh 782. gt oll 
ADVERTISE IN hee DIGESTIVE 
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Tl Penocigh Oak ” Dueling Gare 4 


THE FAMOUS DUELING GROUNDS OF NEW ORLEANS 
** MCDONOUGH OAKS.” 


Where Duels Were Fought. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND PICTUKESQUE PORTION OF THE NEW 
ORLEANS PARK KNownN AS * THE OAKS,” WHER: MvUcH 
BLoop Has BEEN SHED. 


ONE of the most picturesque and beautiful spots in New 
Orleans, and replete with historical incidents, is ‘‘ The Oaks,” 
the Chénes d’ Allard, as they were called of old. They are now 
a part of the City Park, and a favorite resort for the chil ren 
of the crecle quarter, dozens of swings being attached to the 
massive live-oaks, which shade several acres of ground. 

The land was formerly the plantation of Louis Allard, a 
very learned Frenchman of early New Orleans. It was bought 
by the great philanthropist, John McDonough, and finally passed 
into the hands of the city and was dedicated as a park. Its 
most eventful history was in advance of its park days, when 
it was practically waste land. Lying as it did on the shell 
road to Bayou St. Jobn and Lake Pontchartrain. within easy 
distance of the city, yet deserted and uninbabited, it afforded 
the very spot for the duels so frequent among the fiery creoles 
and no less fiery Americans of New Orleans in ante-bellum 
days. Here, under the shade of a primeval forest of gigantic 
oaks, either with pistol or rapier—more especially the latter 
—the difficulties between ** gentlemen’”’ were fought out under 
the strictest rules of ‘‘ the code of honor.” 

At these times New Orleans, although to a large degree cos- 
mopolitan, was essentially a creole city, and bound by the cre- 
ole habits and ideas, and one of these ideas was that a slight 
or affront could be wiped out only by blood—shed in a duel. The 
result was to produce the greatest punctilio among men. A 
blow was strictly forbidden, and sufficient to debar the striker 
from the privileges of the duello. A gentleman who would so 
far forget himself as to strike another was exposed to the igno- 
miny of being refused a meeting on the field of honor. 

Most of the duels had their origin in the ball room, where to 
brish rudely against a man was often deemed sutticient cause 
for exchanging cards ; some were political ; some the result of 
breaches of politeness or etiquette. Chevalier Tomasi fought a 
duel with a native creole over the proposition that there were 
larger rivers in Europe than the Mississippi, each man being 
willing to risk his life for his home river. Several duels are 
reported from mere excess of, spirit, because the night was so 
In the winter of. 1857-58 the 
opera produced an epidemic of duels. The two prima-donnas 
then in vogue had each her army of supporters ; and to biss his 
favorite was supposed to justify any creole in handing his card 
to the offender and demanding a meeting at ‘‘ The Oaks.” 

Most of these meetings were secret, known only to the friends 
of the ** principals.” 
seriously hurt—and not always then—that the facts of the duel 
became known. The duello continued in Louisiana as more or 
less a custom of the country until about twenty years ago. An 
occasional meeting is held even to-day. but they are growing 
scarcer, for the police now interfere and arrest duelists, whereas 
of old they kept out of the way. The oaks are among the finest 
in the United States, some of them shading nearly an acre of 
ground ; and each oak has a dozen traditions or stories of the 
duello attached to it, romantic and bloody. 


good for an ‘‘ assaut @armes.” 


It was only when some one was killed or 
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How Vermont’s Governor Travels. 


GOVERNOR E. C, Smiru, of Vermont, who is the president of 
the Central Vermont Railroad, revels in a luxury which very 
few railroad presidents in the United States enjoy—an observa 
tion locomotive, built especially for Mr. Smith, and presented 
by the Hon. W. Seward Webb, who is a great admirer and 
friend of the young chief executive of the Green Mountain 
State. It was in this engine that Admiral Dewey and his im- 
mediate guests, during his hurried visit to his old home in Mont- 





pelier, viewed the scenes of his boyhood and admired the land- 
scape of his native Winooski valley. This unique engine is 
luxuriously fitted up and has seats for eight persons, and every 
convenience for traveling may be found aboard the combina- 
It has been employed on more than one 
memorable political trip in the Green Mountain State, and is 


tion coach and engine. 


almost as well known as its distinguished patron, who finds 
time to run a railroad system, attend to the duties of the chief 
executive of the State, and give considerable attention to other 
things that have in view the welfare of Vermont. 


One of Our Oldest Cities and 
One of Its Oldest Industries. 


THE city of Hudson, on the Hudson River, about 120 miles 
north of New York, is one of the oldest cities in the common- 
wealth, and holds a very enviable reputation, by reason of its 
healthfulness and the natural beauty of its surroundings. It is 
a quiet, self-contained community, but represents a great deal of 
wealth, and has not a few flourishing industries. 

It is a singular coincidence that this venerable city is the 
home of one of the first of American industries—an industry 
which was the natural outgrowth of our settlement by ancestors 
from Holland and Great Britain. The famous Evans’ Ale Brew- 
ery was established in Hudson one year after the incorporation 
of that city, wbich occurred in 1782. Hudson was founded by 
people from Nantucket, then a very important whaling station. 
These English settlers located their thrifty establishments in the 
midst of the wide stretch of fertile lands in the Hudson valley, 
which were then owned by the Dutch Patroon. They brought 
with them from the old country a natural fondness for good, old 
ale, and here, as in the still more venerable city of Albany, a 
brewery was one of the first of the industries that came to be 
established. Benjamin Faulkins founded it, and then it fell 
into the hands of the Evans family, who have maintained the 
high reputation and popularity established for its product by 
the founder, and have made Evans’ Ale a standard production 
throughout the world 

Enormous quantities are sent by car and train loads regularly 
to patrons everywhere in the United States and far beyond our 
The success of this industry is due in no small meas- 
ure to the jealous care with which the Evans family have main- 
tained the reputation of their product. Every traveler on the 
Hudson River Railroad who passes the city of Hudson, notices 
the enormous brewery establishment at the base of the city, back 
from the river, which bears in great letters the sign of the famous 
and venerable Evans’ ale establishment. 


borders 








BREWERY AT HUDSON, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT AND OFFICE OF THE FAMOUS EVANS 











GOVERNOR SMITHS OBSERVATION LOCOMOTIVE, 


THE ENORMOUS SUBTERRANEAN VAULTS FOR ACING AND RIPENING THE ALE 


Looks into New Books. 


To sing a song for a modern *‘ Tam O’Shanter,” to chan 
the praises of a sunrise on Mount Shasta, to tell ‘‘ How Poll 
says good-bye,” and to relate in the approved dialect of th 
tenements how ‘‘ the belle of the block ” achieved her successes 
all between ths covers of one book, argues a versatility and 
range of talent which only a few favored mortals can hope t 
pouaes, Such, however, are some of the achievements of Gra: 

Juffie Boylan in the beautifully bound and printed volum: 
which we have from E. R. Herrick & Co., under the title * If 
Tam O’Shanter’d Had a Wheel.” The humor, pathos, beauty 
and the tragedy of life each find a sympathetic voice in the 
poems and sketches which go to make up this work. The: 
are many things in the volume from which we would like t 
quote, but we must content ourselves with the opening stanza 
of the poem, ‘‘ The Cuban Amazon.” This will give a fair idea 
of the quality of the book ; 

Inez Cari, the black leader of the Cuban Amazons 

(Feared the most of the insurgents by the haughty Spanish dons 

Met the troops at Olay, it’s but a week or so gone by, 

Saw the fierce, unequal battle ere the rebels turned to fly; 

Then with all the splendid courage of a soul born to be free, 

Turned her bosom for the bullets of the Spanish musketry. 

She had waited with her women in the rnde and hostile camp, 

Watching through the quiet bivouac, bearing burdens on the tramp 

Not for her a downy pillow sheltered from the war's alarme ; 

Not for her the twilight crooning as she held her babe in arms, 

But in that last glorious ra!ly, underneath the smoke-filled sky, 

Inez Cari showed her country how a patriot can die. 


There is a ring about these lines which reminds one of the 
best things in ballad literature, and this is only one thing out 
of many on an equally high level in Miss Boylan’s volume. 


No country on the globe has so many features of interest for 
the educated and the thoughtful, as well as for the lovers of 
poetry and romance, as Egypt, the land of the Nile, the land of 
the Pharaohs, of the Pyramids, of a thousand things that fasci 
nate the mind and fill the heart with awe and wonder. With a 
history running back to the remotest period of recorded time, 
the seat of some of the noblest and greatest empires that the 
world has known, Egypt is to day the delight of the scholar 
and the joy of every one who cares for the marvelous and the 
striking features of the world’s life. Such is the country de 
scribed by Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, in his *‘ Present-Day 
Egypt,” just published by the Century Company. Mr. Pen 
field served for four years, from 1893 to 1897, as United States 
diplomatic agent and consul-general to Egypt, and he writes 
of the things whereof he knows. Scarce any subject cf interest 
relating to Egypt as it appears to-day has been left untouched 
by Mr. Penfield’s facile pen. The habits, the customs, the 
social life of the people.'the Suez Canal, the life of the Khedive, 
the position of England in Egypt, are some of the topics treated 
The volume is copiously illustrated by Paul Philippoteux and 
by R. Tabot Kelly. It is an excellent and most entertaining 
book on a fascinating subject. 


The gifted people in the world at any time who have th: 
gift of writing good stories for children are almost as few 
as true poets. Among the writers of very recent days who 
have given promise of brilliant and enduring work in this field 
of literary effort we are inclined to give a prominent place to 
Maud Ballington Booth, the distinguished leader of the Ameri 
can Volunteers. Her ‘‘ Sleepy Time Stories,” just published by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, have the spirit and charm of the finest 
and most successful story-telling for little people. These tales 
are sweet and delightful reading, and they stand the best test 
of all, they interest the children. 


BEFORE BOTTLING. 
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WATER te 


pure and Wilikdll lath 


possessing all the attributes 

of a sparkling and exhilarating 

beverage, combined with medicinal 
ualities whose action /s mild Lut most 

elfecrive, It has no equal. 


At all leading Hotels, Clubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DEALERS 


@®inner -cr 





A PuRE Hy a . 
MEDICINE 00 z in 
FOR THE a 


Cures Eczema, Salt Rheum, 


Itch and all Skin Diseases. 

Sent by Express, ‘‘charges prepaid,’ on receipt 

of price if your druggist don't have it. 

8ozs $1. 16 ozs $1.60 Animal Lotion $1. 
TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE, 

Eczema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sena us youraddress 

and we willshow you 

re how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will! 

exy the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 

BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 24, DETROIT, MICH 


Stunning Pictures of 
May Irwin, Clara Lip- 
man, Frankie Bail-y, 
Calvé, Ethel  Barry- 
more, Grace _ Filkins, 
Bessie Tyree, Julia Ar- 
thur, Anna Held, Annie 
Russell. Also Harry 
All for 10 cents, stamps 


Stage = = 
Beauties 


Woodruff, H. 8. Northrup 
or silver 

BROADWAY MAGAZINE, 
1123 Broadway, - - New York. 


CA SH" acceptable ideas. State if patented. 
The Patent Record, Baitimore,Md.- 








Easy Home | 
Cure, 
Painless. 
Permanent. 


We will send anyone addicted to Opium, 
Morphine, Laudanum, or other drug 
3 abit, trial treatment, free of charge, 
of the st remarkable remedy ever discovered. Con- 
tains (creat Vital Principle heretofore unknown. 
Refractory _ Cases solicited. Confidential corre- 
Spor e invited from all, especially bysicians. 
FoR: IES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW 








nent cure for Debility, Weakness, etc., 
send for Winchester Specific Pill 
(purely vegetable). Prescribed by 
am Physicians for the past 41 years. 
Treatise sent on request. Securely 
sealed. Price $1.00 per box. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
Established 1858. 46 Cliff St., New York. 


NERVOUS MEN. 


To men, young, middle- 
aged or old, who are weak 
from Youthful Errors, Lack 
of Vigor and Manly 
Strength, etc., and other 
private symptoms. I offer 
my DR. SANDEN ELEC- 
TRIC BELT, with electric 
suspensory, a perfect home 
self-treatment, known and 
used throughout the world. 
No drugs to wreck the stom- 
ach. Worn at night, it gives 
Strength while you sleep. 

Write for my little illustrated book, which explains 
all; sent free in plain, sealed envelope. I offer the 
benefit of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist with- 
out charge. 7,000 cured in 1899. answer all letters 
personally. or Belt may be examined at mv office. 

Dr. L. W. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


\\ yy DR.FWILHOFTS (ORIGINAL) 
’ [LADY'S SYRINGE. 


THE ONLY PERFECT oak. SYRINGE 
Principle of action—that of INJECTION 
and SUCTION —assures a thorough cleansing. 

ALL in one piece of best soft rubber 3; always 
ready for instant use. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Useful Information for Women, "free. 


REGIS Goodyear Rubber Co., 787 Broadway, New York 
Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 




















Pierce Vapor Launches 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government In- 

» _Spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Engine Co, Box 19, Racine Jet. , Wis. 





Up-to-date 


YGXSXEXE LXDORAOONE. 


Catcton ot 0 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these charming new Sweet Peas. 


Coquette. Deep primrose, tinted purplish rose. 
Powis. Orange suffused with purple. 

rothy Tennant. Beautiful deep rosy mauve. 
Watered purple on white ground. 

ars. bright fiery crimson. Self color. 
Meteor. Bright orange salmon with pink wings. 
Shahzada. New. Dark maroon, shaded purple. 
Stanley. The best dark sweet pea. Deep maroon. 
orse. Hooded flower. Color primrose and pink. 
he Bride. Large pure white flower. Exquisite. 


ountess 0 


Gray Friar. 


Fiells 


One Packet 
ofeach 


20c 


One packet of each of the above, 10 packets in all, for only Ten 2 
mps. I will pay 850.00 in cash to the purchaser we 3 
me the best 20 flowering sprays grown from the above collection. 


My new catalogue for 1900 is pronounced by all,the brightest and 


best seed boo 


° 


in 


of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 


mad $3500. of illustrations, four colored plates, cultural directions, 


prizes. Mailed free to all who request-it. 


HENRY MAULE, 171! Filbert St., Philadel, Ja, Pa. 





| PARALYSIS 





BARRIE BALZAC 


is the EDITION. 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


Richard Henru Stoddard 








ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TRANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD 


‘‘Admirably printed and _ illustrated, 
Barrie & Son’s edition is neither abridged 
nor expurgated. It is the only English 
version which contains all that is in the 
original.’”’—-M. W. Hazeltine, in the .% 
dork Sun. 

‘*At the last, his (BALZAC’S) name 
will be placed higher still than Shakes- 
peare’s.’’— Professor Peck, of Columbia 
University 

‘* There is only one English translation 
of BALZAC that is complete and unex- 
purgated, and that is published by George 
Barrie & Son.” —7/e B 

“The most powerful of any novelist 
that ever lived, and his understanding of 
human nature equals Shakespeare's.” 
New York Tim 

‘Stands alone among his contempo- 
raries.”’—.\V, York Tribune 

“It is difficult to speak in terms of 
too nigh praise of the beautiful etchings, 
which really illustrate the text, the splen- 
did paper, print, and binding, which in 
simple elegance and good taste meet the 
demands of the most exacting book- 
lover.” —Philadelphia Public Li 


Aman, 


Iger. 

Full information, specimen pages, etch- 
ings, prices, etc., will be promptly fur- 
nished on request. 

GEORGE BARRIE & SON 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Locomotor Ataxia con 
quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled Specialists 


} amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 


you want a prompt, safe and perma- | 








DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me about your case Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224N. toth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


— ———————— 


ONE DOLLAR per week. Member- 

GRAPHO- ship in our club en- 
titles you to a talking-inachine outfit for 
#1 per k 


1 per week. 
HONES If you own a machine, our RECORD 
- EXCHANGE plan will interest you, 


For particulars, address ** The Grapho- 7: 


peat 
phone Club,” 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ws ONEN a ge 
Ce UN OLA SUFFS 
AX ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


CURES BLOOD POISON 


A trial treatment sent free to all who suffer with Blond 
Poison, mucous patches in the mouth, sore throat, copper 


colored spots, chancres, ulcerations, falling hair, etc 


Fort Wayne, Ind., to-day for a free trial package. 


Address, State Medical Institute, 560 Elektron Building, | 





| | THE TIMES (6 issues per week). 


OLDEST PATENT AGENCY IN AMERICA. 


ATENTS 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRIGHTS 
PROCURED AT MODERATE RATES. 


Book No. 12 on Patents Sent Free! 
Patents Taken Through 


MUNN & CO. 
Receive Notice in the 


Scientific American 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


-_ 


A handsomely illustrated weekly covering a wide 
field, embracing 

Physics, "| 

The Navy, 

Natural History, 


Mechanics, Enginecring, 


Magic Arts, Electricity, 
Astronomy, 

and Miscellancous Scientific Subjects. 
It is both entertaining and instructive. Largest 
circulation of any Scientific, Engineering and Me- 
chanical Journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $1. 


Celluloid stamp book and sample copy sent free 
by addressing Department K. 


MUNN & CO, 2: s2>a0war, New York, 








Minneapolis 








Broke All Records in 1899, 


Journal 


Comparative Advertising for 1899. 


THE JOURNAL (6 issues perweek), 10,955 Cols. 
THE TRIBUNE (6 issues per week) * 
THE TRIBUNE (daily and Sunday com- 

bined) .. sees eee + 10,367 
6,864 

















THE TIMES (daily and Sunday com- 
} bined).... nike bene eesemedievmeetiie 10,458 
PIONEER PRESS, St. Paul (6 issues per 
week) . « cose Gee 
PIONEER PRESS (daily and Sunday 
| combined) es 








Largest Subscription List in Northwest. 
LUCIAN SWIFT, Manacer. 


Foreign Advertising Department, 
Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager. 
New York Office: 86-87-88 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
RALPH H. BOOTH, Manager, Chicago Office, 
308 Stock Exchange Building. 





OUR RECENT INVESTIGATION 


Of the Remarkable Ohio Invention, Described in a Former Issue, Was 
So Very Satisfactory We Have No Hesitancy in Indorsing 
the Same as Just What All Our Readers Need. 


It is Truly a Godsend to All Humanity, and the Greatest Blessing Ever Be- 
stowed Upon Man, Woman or Child. 


Many letters have reached us concerning this 
wonderful Cabinet, described in a former issue. A 
searching investigation has been made, and we can 
assure our readers it is just as represented and 
everything claimed for it. ; 

All who want to have perfect health. a clear skin, 
beautiful complexion, prevent Colds, Fever, La 
Grippe and Disease, and enjoy all the marvelous, 


cleansing, beautifying and curative elements of the | 


famous Turkish, Russian, Sulphur Vapor Baths, 
perfumed or medicated if desired, at home, in your 
own room for 3 cents each, should have one of the 
remarkable 1902 Style Square Quaker Turkish Bath 
Cabinets. 

Water Baths simply wash the surface. 
net Bath, perfectly safe both Summer and Winter, 
opens the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, sweats out all 
the poisons and effete matter which cause disease, 


—-_ = 


cleanses you inwardly and outwardly, purifies your 
blood, makes your eyes bright, your skin clear, 
your nerves strong, sleep sound, appetite good. 
One week’s use will make a new being of you. 

This is a genuine Cabinet with a real door; hand- 
somely made; best materials: rubber lined; heavy 
steel frame; top curtains; in fact, all the latest im- 
provements; will Jast 20 years; not a cheap, flimsy 
affair, but strong, substantial, ready for use when 
received. 


The Cabi- | 
| cured in 14 days. 


| and Urinary troubles. 


| moves pimples, 





Over 27,000 Physicians and 1.000,000 happy users 
recommend this Cabinet for bathing purposes. 

Dr. A. B. Stockham, Chicago, editor Tokology, 
recommends it highly, as also does Hon. B. F. Ship- 
ley. Moroa, Ill.; Rev. H. Cardner, well-known Evan- 
gelist; M. C. Gropner, M.D., 375 Centre St., Boston; 
Congressman John J. Lentz, and thousands of 
others. 

Mrs. S. H. Tripler, 36 Park Row, New York City, 
had Rheumatism and other troubles 20 years, was 
cured in one week, says this Cabinet is a Godsend 
to every woman, worth $1,000. 

G. M. Lafferty, Covington, oe was compelled to 
quit business, walked on crutches, drugs and doc- 
tors failed, was relieved by the first bath, evtirely 


J. W. Van Tassel cured himself of Lumbago, and 
his friends of Blood and Skin Diseases, Kidney Af- 
fections, Nervousness, Piles, etc., and made $1.500 
selling this Cabinet in5 months. No one afflicted can 
afford to be without this Cabinet for a single day. 

The makers guarantee results and assert positive- 
ly, as do thousands of users, that this Cabinet wil! 
cure Nervousness, Weakness. Aches. Pafnis. Cols 
and Rheumatism (they offer $50 reward for a case 
not relieved). Purifies the Blood. cures Sleepless- 
ness, La Gri , Neuralgia, Headaches, Indiges 
tion, Piles, Dropsy, all Blood, *Skin, Liver, Kidney, 
Has wonderful power to 
prevent and cure Women’s complaints 

A Face and Head Steamer is furnished /f desired 
which cleanses the skin, beautifies complexion, fe 
blackheads, eruptions, ‘and “isa 
sure cure for all skin diseases, Eezenva; (Cutarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Throat troubles, 

All our readers should write to-day to the World 
Mfg. Co., 1182 World Building. Cincinnati Ohio, for 
valuable book and testimonials; or, better still, 
order a Cabinet at once. 

The price is wonderfully iow. Tt i§ @ regular 
$12.00 Cabinet for only $5.00, complete with stove, 
formulas for baths and various ailmenfs;and plain 
directions. Face steamer. $1.00 extra. 

This firm is perfectly reliable; capital, $100,000.00; 
ships same day your remittance is received, and re+ 
funds your monéy after 30 days’ use if the Cabinet 
is not just as represented. Send for Booklet any- 


way. 

This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, and 
the firm offers special inducements to both men and 
women upon request, and to our knew ledge many 
are making from $100 to $150 every month and ex- 
penses. 














AN EARNEST STUDENT. 


TracHER—‘‘ Now, George Washington Hackensack, you may describe the battle of 


Princeton.” 





G. W. Hackensack— Twenty t’ ten—faver uv Yale.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 


SNoenol) 
Condoble KaCo. 


Spring Dress Fabrics. 





Crépe de Paris, Nun’s Veiling, 
Plain and Figured Baréges, 
Fancy Grenadines. 


Embroidered Robes. 


English Worsteds, 
spuns, Printed Challies. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Scotch Home- 











For Home Use 


order a trial case of 
that superior Ameri- 
can product, 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


It stands without an 
equal as a tonic for the 
convalescent or a fe- 











Sold universally in best 
Clubs, Cafes and Hotels. 
Used in best homes. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers 
Everywhere. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presioci7 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums + « $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources . - 14,365,557 99 


$58,890,077 21 

DISBURSEMENTS 

To Peep hetiene | for Claims by 
t 


$15,629,979 43 

To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 10,739,057 12 
For all other accounts = «= 12,228,444 13 


$38,597,480 68 
ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
curities - 

First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage 

Loans on onde and ‘other Se- 

curities - - - 

Loans on Company’s Policies - 

Real Estate: Company’s 12 Office 

enn other Proper- 


ok te Banks and Trust Com- 
panies 


$173,185,461 74 
74,794,821 63 


6,330,000 00 
4,374,636 66 


23,186,525 06 


- 13,012,455 02 
Accrued interest, “Net “Deferred 
Premiums, ete. = © «= 6,960,637 41 


$301,844,537 52 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. - S 
Contingent Guarantee Fund - 47,952, 5648 i 
Available for Authorized Divi- 
dends . - - 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 52 


Insurance and Anneitics in 
force - - - $1,052,665,211 64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


$251,711,988 61 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vicé-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLOYD 


General Manager 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL 
[CMoRY MCCLINTOCK 
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At all First-Class Dealers. 


‘WHITE, HENTZ &CO.. 4 
PhilaiandN.Y. | 


Sole Proprietors. 


Established 
. 1703 








The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 





Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE 
y CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 

is stamped on every loop. 

Sold Everywhere 


a Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c 
failed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 














CHEW 


Original 


. Pepsin: 


Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 











All Others Are Imitations. | i 








STRENGTHENS 
SYSTEM 

BODY 

BRAIN 

and NERVES. 








MARIANI 


(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 


A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children 
this healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has 
no equal. 

Dosz—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 

Sold by all druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 

Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th st., New York, oo a 
handsome book of endorsements of E mperors, ess, 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops and other distinguished 
personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all who 
write for it. 





ARIS 190 S. S. ALLER specially char- 

tered to sail June 27 to Cher- 

bourg, Southampton and Bremen ; also St’rs OIry oF 

Roms and NEBRASKA, apec' tally chartered, June 30 

to Glasgow, for Paris Exposition, Overammergau Passion 

Play and Tour of Europe, booking now. Also 

Ls ing and Summer Excursions to Europe. y_ Lai 

leaves ———- 3, April 28, seme ar rng World 

TAT r 12, 9 Detoher 8, No 
F o. © ARK, 111 BROADWAY, "NEW YORK, 





SEEREEBREBESBEHEHE BEE 
@ **-4 Perfect Food’’ 
‘*Preserbes Health’’ 

“* Prolongs Life’’ 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA : 











“Known the world over, 
. Received the highest in. @ 
aay dorsements from the medica] 
practitioner, the nurse, a " ‘ 
the intelligent housekeer 
and caterer.” —Dietetic a id 
Hygienic Gazette. & 


Walter Baker & Co. is, - 


Trade-Mark DORCHESTER, MASS. x 
WW on Every Package Established 1780. 5 
Seen eeeemmee 


AWINTER CRUIS, 
IN SUMMERe 


. cost ff 





1 
FALL. DINTS ON THE CARIBBEANSE 
ie ¥ OMMODIOUS "DIN OF THE 


“ “NeW YORK EVERY $i ree 
PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, Agi 11 State $1 New Yoru. 














FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
——-OF THE— 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JONATHAN B. — JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 
Pres: Vice-President, 
CHARLES a LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


JANUARY 1, 1900. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on first mortgages of 
realestate, - - - - 
Premium notes and loans on 
policies in force, - - 765,205 95 
Loans on collateral, - 1,000 00 
Real estate owned by the 
company, - or 
City and municipal and rail- 
road bonds and stocks, 
market value, - - - 8,604,(/7388 
Cash in-office; « -- . - {00 84 
Cash deposited in banks, - 422,352 28 
Interest accrued and due, - 136,480 83 
Net deferred and outstand- 
ing premiums, - - - 220,151 44 


GROSS ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1900, $12,259,291 15 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest, 
Claims by death outstand- 
and notified, - - 
Speciat reserves and other 
liabilities. - - - - 146.-60 00 


$11,719,015 00 
SURPLUS; - - - $540,276 15 


Policies in force, 85,512, Incre:se in 
1899, 3,920. Insurance in force, $57,9* 3,510. 
Increase in 1899, $6,814,728. Premium 
income, $2,180,795. Increase in 1899, 
$260,535. 

WM. A. MOORE, Ass't Sec’ 

ARCHIBALD A. WELCH. Act’y. 

WM D. MORGAN, M. 5... Med. Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, ‘Supt. of Agencies. 


— 


$6,015,586 57 


1,093,239 36 


$11,512,476 00 
59,279 00 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Ady. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Lesise’s WEEKLY. 
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\TEMENT 


L LIFE 


»>ANY, 


LOLCOMBE, 
Vice-President, 
etary. 


6,015,586 57 


765,205 95 
1,000.00 


1,093,239 36 


8,604, (173 88 
100 84 

422 352 28 
136,480 83 
220,051 44 


2,259,291 15 


1,512,276 00 

59 279 00 

146.~60 00 
1,719,015 0 
$540,276 15 
Incre:se it 
$57,989,510. 


Premium 
> in 1899, 
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"The Great Nations ' ee 


are represented amongst rf 
the holders of Policies in i| 


> The Prudential 


which number over 


3,500,000 


insuring over 


$500,000,000.00 


Life Insurance—Both Sexes— 





Ages I—70 





Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 








Write for Particulars 





THE PRUDENTIAL / ‘HAS THE 


INSURANCE CO. | STRENGTHOF 
OF AMERICA RALTAR: tf 





“WW JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


AS es. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


MO tr 

















